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Want to sell something 10 
SOE Women Bowlers? “¥ 


who don’t bowl—among the 600,000 families 
reached by this newspaper! 

(mong 600,000 families, you can find any kind 
of customers you are looking for—and a lot of 
them. Enough to make a lot of sales. Enough to 
make business for a lot of your dealers or outlets 
in this market! Because 600,000 home-going 
circulation takes in one-quarter of the New York 
City and suburban market, the best able-to-buy 
market in the world today. And in a paper which ; 
has women readers for even the sports pages, | 
your advertising is sure of getting seen and ¢ 
; read, sure of gelling a chance to work! 
Last wink, one of our brighter —— With the huge potential of the market, and 
observed that women were going in for howling. the senven games ol the malieds, anes 40 
And what with sports news running light in the CO I RO EES ie ere 
winter, one of our sports editors thought a bowling standard-size milline in the New York market! 
(And 1,000,000 circulation on Sunday for 


$1.25 a line!) 


tournament for women would be a nice little 
feature. An entry blank was printed on the sports 


aves. And the entry fee was $1.00. , ‘ : . 
par oe , You can sell more in this market with this 
As a nice little feature, the Women’s Bowling 4,8 
™ nie si medium this year, or any year. But this is a good 
lournament was slightly colossal! Some 3761 : 
| 1 rolled year to start! Let us tell you more about the 

women showed up, paid up, and rolled up on ; 
Ps I 7 | _ Journal-American before your next New York 

the alleys—and made their tournament one of ' 


list comes up! 


the major sports events of the season! 
- oe . 

Now Women aren’! supposed to bowl, or read 
sports pages, for that matter. But this newspaper 
in a very short time rounded up 3761 women 
bowlers. Like the story about the Holy Name 
parade —““These are just the ones who don’t 


swear!” Imagine all the women readers there are 
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Pittsburgh's largest department store, whose volume, 
in 1938, exceeded $23,000,000, was established 68 years 
ago, and has constantly forged ahead, to become one 
of America's greatest retail institutions. 

One of the prime requisites, for such regular growth, 
is the selection of result-producing advertising media. 
That's why the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph is justifiably 
proud of its part in Kaufmann’'s progress. 


In 1938, Kaufmann’s Placed 1,065,122* Lines 
And During the Past 10 Years, Kaufmann’s Has Placed 12,207,584* Lines 


*Media Records, Inc. In The 


_ Pittsburgh Sun ee 
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Youth, Ah Youth! 


Sales managers who refuse to hire men over 40 because they 
have allegedly lost their pristine zest and zingo, are herewith re- 
ferred to Lorenzo H. Bulkley, Ohio representative of the American 
Art Works, Inc., of Coshocton. Salesman Bulkley is a promising 
whippersnapper, aged 83. 


One might say that the lad is more than promising, for on 
March 1 he led his company’s 400-odd salesmen in volume of 
orders. A few days later he had signed two-thirds of his 1939 
quota. Not bad for a youngster? 


The noble art of filling in dotted lines seems to be a part 
of the Bulkley family’s heritage, for three of his sons and three 
grandsons have followed in their sire’s footsteps. The trio of 
salesmen-sons consists of Nelson H. Bulkley, Columbus, who is 
Ohio, Mich., and Ind. representative for J. S. Graham Manufac- 
turing Co.; Emerson J. Bulkley, with the Columbus Motorcar Co.; 
and Laurence A. Bulkley, western representative of the Chilcote 
Co., of Cleveland. 


Representing the third generation are John Graff Stoner, gen- 
eral sales manager, Kansas City Consolidated Laundries; Paul 
Dudley Stoner, salesman for the Cincinnati Builders Supply; and 
Nelson Stevens Bulkley, who has a selling job with the Ohio State 
Journal at Columbus. 


A consistent honor winner in sales contests throughout his 60 
years of calling on buyers, Lorenzo Bulkley considers his good 
health one of the major reasons he has been successful. Even 
today he does setting-up exercises every morning before going to 
his office in Columbus. 


The chips from the old block who flank Star Salesman Bulkley 


are his salesmen-sons Nelson (left) and Emerson. 


One-time general manager for the Ohio Library Co., Columbus, 
he retired at 53. He couldn't be happy, though, just puttering 
around, his hands itched for the familiar sales kit. Now he's 
rounding out his 31st year with American Art Works. “Sales- 
men are both born and made,” he says, “born with a latent talent, 
and made into good salesmen by hard work, perseverance, and per- 
sonality.” 


Ladies in Miniature 


If you've been in the bar around the corner recently, or shopping 
in the local department store, or even just walking down Main 
Street window-gazing, chances are two to one you've come across 
the handiwork of Margit Nilsen. She’s the model-maker whose 
composition rubber figures are being seen around quite a bit of 
late advertising dress patterns, fabrics, cigarettes, candy, etc. 


Miss Nilsen will turn out almost any sort of figure to advertise 
or display your product, or both. For instance, from her shop 
come all of the red-coated Johnnie Walkers that stride jauntily on 
back bars and in windows displaying Johnnie Walker Scotch. She 
makes replicas of the gold lion trade-mark of Pall Mall cigarettes 
to stand on tobacco counters and giant models of Wiss pinking 
shears for window displays. 


But Miss Nilsen’s long suit is the Margit Nilsen dolls—tiny 
(20 to 36 inches high “and every inch appealing”), life-like little 
ladies whose job it is to show off the latest fashion creations for 
their sponsors. This they do for a host of sponsors, including 
McCall's dress patterns; Dumari, Ameritex and du Pont fabrics; 
Stetson and Arnold Authentic shoes; B. V. D. bathing suits for 
women; Nellie Don dresses and others. You've also probably 
seen these ladics in miniature, photographed, in Lux ads. 


McCall's is one of Margit Nilsen’s biggest clients. Most of 
the larger department stores that carry McCall patterns also sub- 
scribe to the doll service to display the patterns. Some stores get 
the dolls already dressed, that operation being taken care of by 
Miss Nilsen’s staff of doll modistes who insist that it takes as 
much time to make a dress for one of these dolls as it does to sew 
for a person—and infinitely more patience. One slip means that 
a whole seam must be pulled out and done over again because a 
mistake is magnified a dozen times by the tininess of the garments. 


There are males in the Margit Nilsen clan, too, although not 
yet enough to go around for all of the ladies. These are hand- 
some young men, comparable in size to the McCall dolls, who 
model Fashion Park clothes on the counters and in the windows 
of haberdasheries carrying that line. 


Be it a life-like little lady coiffed to the latest in curls and 
wearing a fashionable frock, or a giant pair of pinking shears, each 
Margit Nilsen figure is a specimen of a thriving business that 


began no more than five years ago when the young lady who runs. 


it first tried her hand at soap carving. Miss Nilsen—of Scandi- 
navian parentage, and she looks it—was a Broadway dancer (Zieg- 
feld ‘‘Follies’’ and Earl Carroll's ““Vanities’’). When she wasn’t 
behind the footlights or rehearsing she kept busy as a free lance 
fashion illustrator and before long was designing women’s clothes 
herself. 


Needing models on which to display her designs, and not being 
able to afford to make up each dress for a real model, she cast her 
eye about for dolls that could be dressed with half a yard of 
material and still show off all of the “points” of the design. She 
found none. Dolls were dolls, not at all human looking, and 
their usually dumpy bodies were anything but what women, ever 
conscious of slim waist-lines and hips, wanted to be compared 
with. Being an artist, Miss Nilsen solved her problem by carving 
her own dolls out of soap and dressing them. She sold the de- 
signs—but more important to her now, she sold the models wear- 
ing them. Saks Fifth Avenue bought the second soap lady she 
carved. Phoenix Hosiery Co. bought from her the two which 
soon became widely known as the Phoenix Twins, always up to 
the minute in costume, coiffure and hosiery shades. 


But soap wasn’t very durable, and Miss Nilsen turned to plaster, 
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Sacred Cows Don’t Give Milk 


Let’s face the facts of life. Many advertising 
and sales campaigns waste their momentum 
bobbing up and down before the idols of 
yesterday’s traditions. € Sometimes these calis- 
thenics are quite spectacular—the air is fanned 
for miles around — but in the end nothing is 
accomplished. @ One very wise counsel for an 


advertiser to follow is this: “Only change is 


constant.”’ Conditions change, markets change, 


living habits change—while the sacred cows 
that graze in many business fields eat the profits 
and give nothing in return. They thrive while 
their owners hunger. @ If your advertising and 
sales plans are laboring under such handicaps 
it’s time for you to make a change. Sell your 
sacred cows to the glue works and give your 
business a chance to battle aggressively— 


creatively — profitably! May we help you? 


Advertising is the bridge that 
smooths the way to wider mar- 
kets. TheCramer-Krasselt Co. are \ 


advertising bridge builders with 
44 years of experience. Builders 
of bridges that build business. 


THE CRAMER-KRASSELT CO., 
Advertising 


May 1, 


1939 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Copyright, 1939, The Cramer-Krasselt Co 
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* The all-important power of alluring 
the feminine into buying what you 
have to sell, is one which The Houston 
Chronicle packs in super-abundance, as is 
reflected in the use by Houston retailers 
selling to women, of The Chronicle as a 
day-in-and-day-out advertising medium 


The Chronicle publishes*— 

2640% more Women’s Shoe Advertising 
than the second newspaper 

260% more Women’s Shoe Advertising 
than the third newspaper. 

228% more Women’s Clothing Advertis- 
ing than the second newspaper 

1053% more Women’s Clothing Advertis- 
ing than the third newspaper. 

6.3% more Toilet Goods and Beauty 
Shop Advertising than the second 
newspaper. 

387% more Toilet Goods and Beauty 
Shop Advertising than the third 
newspoper. 

29% more Department Store Advertis- 
ing than the second newspaper. 

86% more Department Store Advertis- 
ing than the third newspaper. 


To make merchandise move in Houston, 
tell about it in The Chronicle, where Hous- 
ton’s ‘‘home purchasing agents” turn auto- 
matically for their buying ideas. 


“First Three Months 1939: Media Records, 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 
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Lady in miniature and, with Miss Nilsen at right, some of her 
suave sisters. 


which also wasn’t very durable. However, it was the first step 
toward mass production of the dolls, since with plaster she no 
longer had to carve each doll individually but could turn them 
out in molds. That's the same principle on which her dolls are 
made today: From molds cast from Miss Nilsen’s original sculp- 
tured figures. The material she uses is a liquid rubber composition 
which she developed herself and calls Lasticoid. When hardened 
it produces a non-breakable, non-shrinking and washable figure. 


Working with her now are about 40 people, including the men 
in the manufacturing plant who cast the dolls, and the finishers. 
Dolls come from the mill as rough, white rubber figures with 
ragged edges that must be sanded down to skin smoothness. Then 
they are sprayed with a rubber lacquer, sanded a second time, and 
sprayed again. All of the finishing processes are highly specialized. 
For just one example, there’s one man who does nothing but paint 
the red coats on those jaunty Johnnie Walkers. 


Indecent Exposure 


Taint fair! These manufacturers take too much liberty. It was 
bad enough for a corset company to display a “transparent woman” 
with all working parts exposed. Now comes Fisher Body with a 
transparent Pontiac deluxe 6 for the greedy eyes of New York 
World’s Fair visitors. The whole outside shell is made of clear 
plastic panels from poop-deck to bilge. Everybody can see every- 
thing . and in action, too. 


So all those potent little spark plugs will have to do their 
sparking right out in public. Knee action—traditionally reserved 
for the dark of the movies—goes on in full view of gaping crowds. 
When action starts you can see something of the lubrication of 
moving parts. And even the exhaust into a muffler . . . well, this is 
too much. We're going to take it up with the vice-president. 


But you can also see every inner element employed in Fisher 
Body's “unisteel’ type of construction “in which steel is fused to 
steel to form a single, weave-proof, shock-proof unit,” and that, 
after all, is the main show. 


A modest car can only sigh “well, it’s in the interests of 
science . . .” 
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As Indianapolis buys, so buys the Indianapolis 
Radius. Indiana's capital city wields a tremendous 
influence over the buying habits of two-thirds of 
Indiana families. 


It is common experience to find that in the introduction 
of a new product or the maintenance of sales volumes, 
advertising dollars acomplish more in the Indianapolis 
Radius. Greater dollar efficiency comes about through 
the influence of several factors constantly operative in 
this important market. Among them are: Central 
Indiana’s high percentage of native-born American 
citizenry, the economic dominance of Indianapolis over 
the entire market and the oft-proved fact that no 


matter how comprehensive the advertising plan, The 
News, ALONE, does the job. 


453 EXCLUSIVE general advertisers can’t be wrong! 
Experience has taught them that The News . . . and only 
The News. . . is needed to sell this fertile market. 


In addition to providing coverage of 4 out of 5 homes in the 
Indianapolis city zone, The News reaches more than 60,000 key 
families in all parts of the Radius. 


he Grddecnayroles \|\WS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


In each first of the month issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, on page 12, 
we report the latest compilation of 
effective buying income figures by 
states. The Annual Survey of Buy- 
ing Power, which has just been 
published for the year 1938, reports 
full details on a county-by-county 
basis for the calendar year. The 
tables printed once a month record 
changes since January 1. Naturally 
such elements as substantially in- 
creased industrial activity in steel 
and automobiles, livestock and 
crop conditions, or travel-stimulating 
events such as the World’s Fairs all 
have their month-to month effect on 
the ups and downs of per family 
spendable income. A state whose 
ratio for the year 1938 as the pre- 
vious year was, let us say 98, may, 
because of particularly favorable new 
market conditions, have increased 
this ratio to 110 by the end of the 
first quarter of 1939. Such impor- 
tant changes should be noted by 
sales executives and taken into ac- 
count in sales and advertising activi- 
ties. 

This note is occasioned by in- 
quiries from a number of subscribers 
as to the relation between our annual 
study of buying power and the state 
figures appearing monthly. Now are 
we clear? 

* * @ 


Various members of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S editorial staff who 
have been attending some of the im- 
portant “pre-views” of features at 
the World's Fair, inured as they are 
to things publicity men habitually 
term “colossal,” have returned to the 
editorial fold chastened and a bit 
awe-stricken. It seems that, at least 
for once, the subject matter actually 
merits the terminology. We think 
every sales executive who can pos- 
sibly get to New York this summer 
should see this amazing spectacle. 


A. R. HAHN 
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BUSINESS swings higher and 

| & higher in the New Orleans market. 

| Deposits are $25,000,000 ahead of 

last year, Retail Sales continue up- 

ward and there’s new money pour- 
ing into the market daily. 


Louisiana’s booming oil industry, 
already valued at $122,000,000 annu- 
ally, has new wells coming in at a 
rate as high as 15 and 20 a day. Here 
is new wealth and buying power to 
swing your sales to new highs. 


Give your business an upward push 
by placing your advertising in The 
Times-Picayune and New Orleans 
States. At the lowest milline rate 
you cover Both metropolitan New 
Orleans and the prosperous Trade 
Area. 


Che ‘Cimes-Picayune 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


MORNING * EVENING * SUNDAY 


Representatives: E, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Discussions of TYPI- 
CAL JOBS GOOD BUSI- 
NESS PAPER ADVER- 
TISING HAS DONE... 
prepared by advertising 
agencies of wide experi- 
ence in the use of business 
paper space . . . sponsored 
by these outstanding 
business papers: 


AMERICAN BUILDER and 
BUILDING AGE, Chicago 


BAKERS’ WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
Chicago 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGI- 


CAL ENGINEERING, New 
York 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 
OMIST, New York 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, New 
York 


ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 
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LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINERY, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
POWER, New York 

RAILWAY AGE, New York @ 


RESTAURANT MANAGE- 
MENT, New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, New 
York 


STEEL, Cleveland 


HERE’S WHAT THE 
BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
IS DOING:.. 


i? years ago, the Bulova Watch Company decided 
to do something about the annual sales-peaks and 
valleys in the retail jewelry business. 


“Seasonal advertising” had ruled the industry. 


Then Bulova all year ’round advertising went into 
action ... an idea that builds all year ’round Bulova 
sales for jewelers ... raising the peaks higher... 


filling in the valleys. 


A great idea. But its common sense and its application must be pointed out 
—and sold —to the trade. 


So we put it into the good business papers that jewelers read...and keep it there! 


Bulova President John Ballard sums up our thinking: “Men in business pay 
money for the business-building ideas that good business papers provide. If 


you’ve got an idea that’s good for business, there’s where to put it!”’ 


That’s right. Results prove it. 
And that’s why good business 
papers are an integral part of 


Bulova advertising -merchandis- THE BIOW COMPANY, Advertising 


ing, ever ear! INCORPORATED 
5° yy 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Rerative Sates OutTLoox RatTInc 


xk*k*k«x« Best relative outlook 
* xx Very good relative outlook 


* xx Good (medium) relative outlook 


** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked #&% may have very prospects 
to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


in relation 
ith another 


industry which is marked kkxkkkx. 
Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect| Prospect Prospect| Prospect 
for for for for 
May Next May Next 
June 12 June 12 
& July | Months & July | Months 
Advertising........... kkk | kkk || Luggage.............. kk kk * 
Air Conditioning....... tk kkk) kkk || Machine Tools........ kk kkk * 
Airline Travel......... te tte k| kek ee || Machinery (Agr’l)..... * aay 
Airplane Sales......... ek tte k| ket ee || Machinery (Ind’l)..... kkk * 
Automobile Sales. ..... kkkkk| wie || Meats................ kk | kkk 
Automobile Tires. ..... kkk xk Metal Containers... .... kk kk 
Baking (General). ..... * | kkk || Motion Picture 
Banks (Revenues)...... ” kkk a re kkk xk 
SE reer ve ae Musical Instruments...| kkke* - 
Building Materials... .. kk kkk) week || Office Equipment... ... ok ke 24 
Candy & ChewingGum.| xx | kx xxx || Oil (Cooking)......... * kkk 
Canned Fruits and SN ora aia oi wre wt 6 aaa kKkhkkk| kkk 
Vegetables.......... * * kkk & || Paper (Newsprint)... .. kkk kk 
Micnsn0ccsescses + kkk || Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Misc.)..... kk kkk) wkeke Gecseinatl ere kkk kkk 
Cigarettes...........--| tek = |e %& &&& || Photographic Supplies..| kxex*x | *k* 
Cigars..........ss00- * kk RR ee kkk xk 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- Printing and Publishing 
men’s & Children’s)..| xx ee Equipment.......... kk * 
Coal (Anthracite)...... kkk Bc nesskkesekees wk xe 
Coal (Bituminous)... . . kikkk| kk Railroad Equipment...| kx**x** - 
errs kek | kkk || Railroad (Net Income).| kx*x*x 
Cotton Textiles........ oe *xkkx || Rayon Textiles........ xk xk 
Dairy Products........ kk | kkk || Refrigerators.......... kkkk | kkk 
Department Stores. ... . xk xe Restaurants........... kkk | kkkkk 
Diesel Engines. .......J)4ekkk) ke Rural Stores........... — kk 
Drugs and Medicines... kk kkk || Security Financing.....| kxxkk| *k* 
Electrical Equipment Shipbuilding.......... kk tek) kk kkk 
peers BOGGGl GO Bee icasecccscxcecs kkk |kKkkekk 
Electrical Equipment Silk Textiles........... * * 
e.+sksacnare kiekk | kkk ||Suoap................. tk kkkk 
Ph c<srserveensed * kk || Soft Drinks........... kkk | kkk 
| rrr re * kkk || Sporting Goods........ kkk xk 
ten tanned egies kkk * Stationery (Commer’l)..| x** xk 
Gasoline and Oil ...... + kkk kkk KK || Steel and lron......... kkkkk * 
Glass and Materials....| xxx * OS Pees * kkk 
DEE scascosneads * * & *& & || Surgical Equipment and 
SS kkkk | kek Supplies. .......... xk * 
OS See kk KKK) kk kk || Television............ KkKkkkk| Kkkkk 
HouseF urnishings(Floor Toothpaste and Mouth 
Coverings, Furniture, I cscnnccsees xk kkkk 
Se ae kkkkk) kk Toys and Games....... kkk kk 
Household Products Trailers (Autos)....... * * 
(Kitchenware and Travel (Sea)........... re xk 
Miscellaneous)... ... ke ie ic pac ccacencus wkkkk kkk 
Pc hitensactees kk | kkk kx || Utilities—Electric......) keke |kkekeke 
Insurance (Life). ...... oe ee Utilities—Gas......... _ kk 
Pi tiniiaceonetee kh kk * Utilities—Telegraph . . . oe kk 
aan he kk Utilities—Telephone...| xxx xk 
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Business Impressively 
Sustained Despite 
War Uncertainties 


War jitters, security market declines 
and a feeling that the Administration's 
business appeasement program had 
bogged down combined to retard busi- 
ness activity in the recent past. The 
effect of various adverse developments 
in April, however, has been surpris- 
ingly slight, considering in particular 
the seriousness of the several interna- 
tional military threats. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S monthly survey conducted 
in connectinn with its Future Sales 
Ratings computations confirms the be- 
lief that critical European maneuvers 
have affected sentiment here, but the 
conviction continues broadly that 1939 
will be a better year than 1938 for the 
large majority of industries. 

The near future is likely to witness 
business considerably over that of the 
corresponding time in 1938, since that 
period was one in which the business 
uptrend was just starting and activity 
on the whole was exceptionally low. 
Nevertheless, the sharp pick-up in the 
heavy and consumer lines in the latter 
part of 1938 created a record which 
will be hard to duplicate. 


Gains, But on Lower Level 


The spending wave reached a crest 
last year in the Administration’s build- 
up for the vital 1938 elections. Partly 
because of the current and prospective 
large inventories in some lines, there 
is not at this juncture evidence that 
the latter half of 1939 will equal busi- 
ness of the second six months of 1938. 
Future Sales Ratings in the heavier and 
luxury lines, accordingly, are being 
lowered substantially in this issue. In 
evaluating this prospect, however, it 
must be remembered that business in 
the last few months of 1938 was very 
good. 

On the most widely discussed sub- 
ject of the day—possible European 
war—such a catastrophe would at first 
create considerable immediate uncer- 
tainty here because of possible Federal 
changes in our industrial routine, wide 
fluctuations in raw material prices and 
worries over our becoming involved. 
Nevertheless, there would be sure to 
follow ultimately a feverish prosperity 
of major dimensions, with high activ- 
ity for machine tools, munitions, shoes 
and textiles, chemicals, aircraft, ship- 
building and heavy industries gener- 
ally. Meanwhile present plans for re- 
armament here and abroad ate bound 
to accelerate activity in all of these in- 
dustries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID CIRCULA.- 
TION OF THE CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN FOR THE SIX-MONTH 
PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 1939, WAS 


397,034 


THIS WAS AN INCREASE OF 


6,479 


OVER THE DAILY NET PAID AVERAGE 
FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


THIS INCREASE WAS MADE DESPITE 
THE FACT THAT A STRIKE WAS IN 
PROGRESS 4 OF THE 6 MONTHS 


ACHIEVEMENT 


May 1, 


A few days ago, the circulation manager ot 
The Chicago Evening American issued a 
terse, simple interdepartmental memoran- 
dum: “Average daily net paid circulation of 
The Evening American for the six-month 
period ending March 31, 1939—397,034 .. . 
An increase of 6,479 over the preceding six- 
month period . . . Home delivery circulation 
for the month of March, 1939, averaged 
100,551 daily.” 


That was all. Just a few words. But those 
few words contained one of the greatest 
success stories in the history of The Chicago 
Evening American. They told a story of 
achievement that is a tribute to every mem- 
ber of this organization. 


Written between those lines is the story ot 
a group of loyal reporters, editors, and copy 
boys who, when Guildsmen walked out on 
strike, forgot hours, sleep and meals and 
stayed on the jok working to get this news- 
paper out on time—AND THEY DID. 


Written between those few lines is a story 
of newsboys and branch managers who 
fought one of Chicago’s worst blizzards in 
twenty years to get this newspaper to its 
readers—AND THEY DID. 


Written between those few simple lines is 
the story of hundreds of American Federa- 


1939 


tion otf Labor employes who combated the 
false propaganda ot the Guild by working 
unsparingly to make this good newspaper a 
better newspaper—AND THEY DID. 


That circulation memorandum contained 
more than numbers. It contained people— 
a living, breathing, buying market of hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals and fami- 
lies who read The Evening American be- 
cause they believe in it . . . because they 
want it .. . because it is their newspaper. 


We can point to many success stories. We 
can point to an advertising campaign in this 
newspaper that increased sales on a national 
product more than 100%. We can point to 
a sports promotion that five months ago 
polled more than nine million votes. We 
can point to a thirty-dollar classified ad that 
sold nearly $4,000 worth of automobiles. 


But, this record of achievement is our 


proudest record. 


Chicago Evening American 


a good newspaper 


National Advertising Representatives: 
Hearst International Advertising Service 
Rodney E. Boone. General Manager 
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1939 Effective Buying Income 


| Monthly income | Monthly Income | Yearly Income | Effective Buy- 
Ratio Ratio Ratio ing Income Families 
STATES Feb, 1939 | January, 1939 | Mar. 38-Feb.,"39| Per Family | (in thousands) 
as % of | as % of | as % of Latest Annual 
Feb.1938 | January, 1938 | Feb, ’38-Jan.,'39] Basis 
Connecticut 107.5 106.0 100.6 $2,588 388.7 
Maine..... 107.0 109.3 | 100.6 1,946 197.8 
Massachusetts 107.5 | 130.7 100.6 2,628 1,021.2 
New Hampshire 101.5 104.3 100.2 2,023 119.3 
Rhode Island. . 107.2 104.7 100.6 2,627 165.3 
Vermont 101.5 101.5 100.1 2,190 89.2 
New England 106.8 105.8 100.6 2,532 1,981.5 
New Jersey 106.3 104.3 100.5 2,610 985.7 
New York. .... 102.6 102.2 100.2 3,081 3,153.1 
Pennsylvania. . . 104.7 102.2 100.4 2,220 2,235.6 
Middle Atlantic. . 103.8 102.5 100.3 2,705 6,374.4 
| 
Ilinois. . | 102.4 101.5 | 100.2 2,291 1,929.4 
indiana. . . 113.9 112.5 101.1 1,696 843.1 
Michigan... 120.3 | 121 9 | 101.6 2,337 1,180.6 
Ohio. . 112.3 108.8 101.0 2,133 1,697.9 
Wisconsin 100.9 98.0 100.1 2,246 711.8 
a ee Oe = — 
East North Central. . | 108.7 | 107 3 100.7 2,170 6,362.8 
lowa. 110.4 119.4 100.8 2,080 635.7 
Kansas ...... 93.7 96.5 99.5 1,608 487.2 
Minnesota 101.0 | 100.2 100.1 2,442 606.5 
Missourl. 106.2 | 108.5 100.4 1,970 939.5 
Nebraska 102.7 115.3 100.2 1,661 343.0 
North Dakota. . 93.7 92.7 99.6 1,607 145.0 
South Dakota. .... 109.9 117.9 100.8 1,587 161.0 
EES pesiceotianah ecient = 
West North Central. 103.6 107.9 100.3 1,960 3,317.9 
Delaware... 102.0 100.6 100.2 2,374 59.1 
District of Columbia. . 110.7 105.9 100.4 3,781 125.6 
Florida 92.9 100.6 99.3 1,908 376.4 
Georgia 107.2 106.0 100.5 1,382 652.8 
Maryland 106.5 105.8 100.5 2,386 385.2 
North Carolina... . 107.2 104.2 100.5 1,435 644.0 
South Carolina... . 101.6 103.6 100.1 1,181 365.7 
Virginia —_ 102.4 101.6 100.2 1,630 529.1 
West Virginia...... 107.8 110.6 100.6 1,512 373.9 
South Atlantic... . 103.7 104.4 100.3 1,693 3,511.8 
Alabama....... 100.4 102.1 100.0 936 591.6 
Kentucky........... 95.5 96.3 99.6 1,254 609.4 
Mississippl......... 108.0 89.7 100.6 686 471.7 
Tennessee 104.6 102.8 100.4 1,465 600.6 
East South Central... .. 101.4 98.3 100.1 1,109 2,273.3 
Arkansas................ 99.2 90.1 99.9 1,074 438.6 
Loulsiana........... 96.8 91.7 99.7 1,407 485.4 
Oklahoma......... 93.2 96.8 99.5 1,634 564.2 
Texas 98.1 95.9 99.9 2,020 1,380.1 
West South Central..... 97.3 94.7 99.8 1,695 2,868.3 
(SEER eee 95.3 93.2 99.6 2,008 106.0 
eee 102.2 106.6 100.2 1,892 267.3 
GREASE 100.0 92.4 100.0 2,000 108.1 
Montana............... 95.8 95.8 99.7 2,056 136.2 
RNS isc cewedewwwen 103.2 111.2 100.3 2,808 25.5 
New Mexico........... 106.2 95.6 100.4 1,625 98.5 
eee 97.6 98.9 99.7 2,144 115.9 
Wyoming.......... 109.0 100.0 100.6 2,600 56.9 
Mountain... ... 100.6 99.3 100.0 2,014 914.4 
California......... 100.1 99.7 100.0 2,773 1,610.1 
Oregon........... 104.8 103.3 100.3 2,200 266.3 
Washington...... 113.4 107.4 101.0 2,377 423.8 
Pacific. ..... 102.5 101.2 100.1 2,580 2,300.2 
U.S.A 104.2 103.3 100.3 2,128 29,904.6 
ri2q 


National Earnings 
Continue to Rise; 
Industrial States Lead 


Two facts are outstanding in the 
latest effective buying income figures: 
Buying power continues to increase 
and the industrial states are showing 
an encouraging comeback from the 
depths of last year. Comparing the 
index numbers for the month of Feb- 
ruary with those for January, 30 states 
showed increases, 17 lost ground and 
two did not change. 

The nation as a whole moved up 
almost a point, from 103.3 in Janu- 
ary to 104.2 in February, bringing the 
annual rate of per-family income to 
$2,128—up $6, or $12 higher than 
the year-end close, as reported in the 
April 10 Survey of Buying Power. 
The weighted figure for the two 
months is .3% ahead of 1938. 

Only 11 states were behind 1938 in 
February, the lowest being 92.9. 
Thirty-two states stood between 100 
and 110, six states over 110. These 
six states are listed below together with 
their current index figure and the per- 
centage of the nation’s total effective 
buying income as shown in the Survey 
of Buying Power: 


% of 

Current Nation's 

Standing E. BT. 
NN ee errr 113.9 2.2125 
Michigan 120.3 4.2187 
ES 2 Gee eo es 112.3 5.6264 
Nr ea at are 110.4 2.0388 
Dist. of Columbia 110.7 7475 
Washington ....... 113.4 1.5669 
16.4108 


The 11 states which are now below 
1938 have 16.5765% of the nation’s 
population. This leaves 83.4635% of 
the population which, on the average, 
is earning more than a year ago. 

When analyzed by sections the fig- 
ures show a striking comeback for the 
highly industrialized states in New 
England and East North Central, and 
for the Middle Atlantic, with the 
single exception of New York, which 
is slightly below the national average. 
These three sections have nearly half 
the nation’s population. 

While the West South Central and 
Mountain sections make the poorest 
showing both as to the current month 
and the year to date, this does not 
mean bad business in those states. Last 
year those sections were standing up 
better than any others. Today they 
have no “comeback” to make. So long 
as they stand even with last year they 
are “doing right well.” 
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Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. H. Mach, 
19621 Sussex Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. J. Turoff, 
73 Scenic Dr., Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Dowell, 122 South 4th, Warrenton, Va. 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. H. T. 


WHETHER THEY LIVE IN 2. « «¢ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO » HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. * WARRENTON, VA. 


There is spring in the hearts of these 
people. Not because the calendar says 
so; not because the poet bursts into 
song; but because they are in tune with 
the eternal mystery of Nature. To plant 
things, to nurture them, to see them 
bud and blossom, is to watch Creation 
at work; to be part of the everyday mir- 
acle that we call Life! 


And where do you find these garden- 
enthusiasts...these Good Earthers who 
talk glibly about calendulas, cosmos 
and China-asters...who know their pe- 
tunias, their marigolds, their rhododen- 
drons? Do you find them only in the 
suburbs? Not at all! You find them 
everywhere...in large towns, small towns, 
in-between. But wherever you find them 
you find a suburban mode of life; a life 
that glorifies home, garden, children. 


é 
2 


What’s more, you find them looking to 
Better Homes & Gardens as their book- 
of-the-month. Not alone because it is 
rated Magazine No. 1 for Garden Lov- 
ers but because it has down-to-earth in- 
formation on the things they want to 
know: how to plan better gardens; 
build better homes; rear better children; 
serve better foods! 


In short: It’s the //fe they lead that makes 
these Suburbanites your best volume 
market. It’s the book they read that en- 
ables you to reach this vast market in 
one straight line. Here is a direct gar- 
den-path to 1,850,000 above-average 
families who are home-minded; guality- 
minded; buy-minded! Here is the gar- 
den gate-way to America’s Biggest 
Suburban Home Market! Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS 


REACHING 1,850,000 FAMILIES 
AMERICA’S BIGGEST HOME MARKET 


» TOBACCO ALONE 


wy, 


e, gTHERN FARMERS 


OBACCO, which is the South’s second biggest cash 


crop, and one of the nation’s leading cash crops, 
brought Southern farmers more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars in each of the last two years — 
$267,820,000 in 1938. 


TOBACCO GROWERS RELY ON THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


bond another illustration of Progressive Farmer's long- 
time leadership in service to and influence with 
Southern farmers is to be found in the following quo- 


tation from a recent letter from a Kentucky subscriber: 


“Russell Hunt's articles on Burley Tobacco have been 
more than worth the price of your magazine to me. 
It is due to close study of these articles that | have 


topped the market with my tobacco for two consecu- 
tive years." 


TWO BILLION DOLLAR CASH FARM INCOME 
IN SOUTHERN STATES (1938) 


Livestock and Livestock Products ..$666,787,000 
Cotton and Cottonseed 597,831,000 
Tobacco 267,820,000 
All Grains 137,865,000 
Fruits and Nuts . 120,339,000 


All Vegetables 
Other Sources 
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For more than half a century The Progressive Farmer 
has advised Southern tobacco growers on soil prep- 
aration, fertilizing, topping, suckering, disease control, 
harvesting, curing, marketing, and improving the qual- 
ity and value of the crop. The most thoroughgoing 
series of articles ever printed on these subjects as they 
affect flue cured tobacco are now appearing in our 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition, the work of the South's 
foremost flue cured authority, E. G. Moss. 


HROUGH its five separate editions — three of 

which serve the South's tobacco growing areas — 
Progressive Farmer is able to treat in a highly-localized 
and timely manner the wide differences between the 
major types of tobacco grown in the South. 


Such unmatched service explains The Progressive 
Farmer's powerful influence on farming practices and 
buying habits in the South's two billion dollar farm 
market. 


= me PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM 


RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1939: 


An editorial in the 
April 24 issue of 
Barron’s says “the 
pressing business 
problem is not the 


Challenge to 
necessity for the 


Sales Managers 
liquidation of un- 


wieldy inventories, but the creation of new buying power 


to prevent a further let-down in the rate of industrial pro- 
duction.” 


@ @ @ (If this isn’t a challenge to sales and adver- 
tising executives, we never saw one. To put it another way, 
the forces which have produced business let-downs in the 
past, such as high inventories, large-scale speculation in 
securities and commodities, shortage of money and high in- 
terest rates—are all absent today. Despite continuing un- 
employment enough people have enough money to make 
business good if they care to spend it. 


@ @ @ But when salesmen have a jittery, if not a 
downright defeatist, attitude, and when companies cut 
down on their advertising appropriations, individuals and 
business concerns sit on their pocketbooks. Certainly the 
hit-and-miss type of advertising isn’t designed to meet to- 
day’s problem. The really consistent advertisers seem to be 
decreasing in number every year. What with “vacations” 
in Summer and an increasingly later start after the begin- 
ning of the calendar year the effective promotion year is cut 
down to seven or eight months. 


@ @ @ A Marketing Pictograph to appear in the 
May 15 issue of SM based on an analysis of food adver- 
tising in 1938 magazines shows that more than half of the 
companies advertise three months or less, that nearly a 
quarter of them consider one month’s advertising a ‘‘cam- 
paign.” 


@ @ @ We recommend for profitable reading the 
story in this issue about the General Shoe Corp. The vice- 
president in charge of sales promotion and advertising 
likens the proper employment of a scheduled plan of 
advertising to an endowment insurance policy and urges 
his dealers to look at it that way. 


@ @ @ “As is the case when you take out such a 
policy,”” he says, “you have at first merely the protection 
of a branded and advertised name. Then the bonus cer- 
tificate begins to come in and ultimately in the fullness 
of time the money is returned with a profit. But the 
premium must be kept up. The surrender value of an 
advertising campaign in the early days is very small. When 
you decide to advertise, resolve that it shall be a scheme 
of marketing to cover a period of time sufficient to pay 
the rich dividends which you will surely receive.” 


@ @ @ Does that consistent type of advertising pay 
dividends? It seems to—General Shoe Corp. sales for the 
month of: March broke all previous records since the found- 
ing of the organization in 1924. 


@ @ @ Messrs. Hoskins and Dewey, whose Direc- 
tional Index has been mentioned frequently of late in these 
columns, now state definitely that as of April 17 “we are 
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now entering the final stage of the decline which began 
at the end of 1938.” Their Directional Index is now in 
favorable territory, which means that upward forces pre- 
dominate. In their bulletin of that date they make a very 
sane appraisal of current headlines, which they claim are 
not the cause of the present downturn in business. That 
came, so they say, as a correction of the unprecedentedly 
rapid upturn in the last half of 1938. “Did sound busi- 
ness conditions in the United States during the latter half 
of 1938 tend to increase harmony in Europe?” they ask. 
“Of course not; nor, on the other hand, did recent friction 
in Europe cause business to lose ground in the United States. 
The tide of business rises and recedes in spite of newspaper 
headlines. Otherwise, a controlled press would assure us 
of continuous prosperity . . . Since June of last year the 
major trend of business in this country has been, and still 
is, upward. The current interruption will soon spend itself 
and business will improve—regardless of what happens in 
Europe.” 


There are indications that vaca- 
tion industries may be facing a 
record-smashing season of activ- 
ity and prosperity. The head- 
s di lines on news abroad are leading 
pen Inf most of our people to plan their 
vacation trips at home, and 
working in the same direction are the World’s Fair at 
New York and the Golden Gate Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. As Roger Babson points out, “this gives a coast-to- 
coast hook-up to boom vacationing and the whole country 
between is covered by a network of tourist stimulation.” 
The wave of publicity is creating a vacation mood and 
making the people travel-conscious. 


Vaeation 


@ @ @ Transportation agencies will prosper but by 
no means do they get a lion’s share of the vacation dollar 
—probably less than 10% Fully half of the travel dollar 
goes to merchants, restaurants, cafes and miscellaneous local 
items, with the stores and eating places sharing about 
equally. The remaining 50 cents of the traveler's dollar 
is allotted about as follows: 14 cents for theatres, amuse- 
ments and candy, 36 cents for hotels and camps, filling 
station products and fares for railroads, buses, taxes, boats 
and airlines. 


Californians Rank First in Loquacity 


Number of Telephone Calls Per Capite in 1937 by Stetes 
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@ @ @ Ailert sellers of consumer products will try 
this Summer to follow our migratory citizens, intensifying 
advertising schedules in those spots where they can reach 
the largest number of consumers. Therefore, in any list 
of ten leading cities for Summer promotion, New York 
and San Francisco should be at the top. 


@ @ @ In addition to the vacation centers, many of 
the industrial cities are producing unusually lucrative busi- 
ness—such cities as Akron, Cleveland, Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Boston, Providence, Wor 
cester. 


@ @ @ Life insurance sales show that the biggest 
upturn this year is in the industrial sections and the Pacific 
Coast. Top states in gains for the year to date over last 
year are in percentage gain, Wyoming 41, Michigan 39, 
Delaware 38, Oregon 35, Rhode Island 35, Massachusetts 
33, Nebraska 31, New Hampshire 30, Washington 29, 
Connecticut 28, California 26, Tennessee 25, Pennsyl- 
vania 21. 


@ @ @ Farm income in March was 13% greater 
than in February, this larger income being contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend. If you're interested in the farm mar- 
ket you will get some helpful ideas by writing to Saccess- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, asking for a copy of a talk made 
recently by C. A. Baumgart, the magazine’s advertising 
manager, called “What Kind of People Are Farm Folks, 
Anyway ?” 


@ @ @ For two years that magazine has polled sev- 
eral thousand farmers monthly, releasing the results in a 
feature called “The Farmer Speaks.” Comparisons with 
similar polls made by Gallup and others in urban com- 
munties indicate that the farmer is steadier and more con- 
servative than city folk. Mr. Baumgart claims that this is 
important for the seller to recognize when offering goods 
to farmers. ‘The farmer contemplates your advertising 
claims, makes comparisons, and arrives at his decisions 
deliberately. One doesn’t rush him off his feet with a few 
carefully chosen high-sounding phrases. That's why the 
farm market is not a flash market and that’s why it is such 
a good repeat sale market. At all times the farmer con- 
templates the evidence placed before him. . . . Your story 
always has a chance with him, on its merits.” 


Marketing executives 
will be thrilled, we 
think, by a careful 
reading of a booklet 

repared by the Gen- 
of Industry me Motors Corp. 

for its New York 
World’s Fair exhibit and called “New Horizons of 
Industry." The heads of 107 large American institutions 
cooperated with Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., in answering the ques- 
tions, “What Is New? What Is Ahead Along the Indus- 
trial Road?” Five years ago in Chicago General Motors 
held an industrial progress dinner which was a preview of 
the work going on in industrial laboratories. But in the 
intervening five years industrial progress has been swift 
and eventful. Space does not permit a detailed review of 
the booklet, but it is recommended as required reading for 


anyone who feels that possibilities aren’t what they were 
when we were boys. 


@ @ @ Each new industrial product brings a new 
sales opportunity, and in this connection your editor was 
interested in a remark made the other day by Dr. William 
J. Reilly, who passed on something which might well be 
headlined in every sales manual: “In all selling you are 
selling a solution to some company’s problem.” 
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New Horizons 


@ @ @ Other significant comments culled from cur- 
rent SALES MANAGEMENT mail include Frank R. Coutant, 
Pedlar & Ryan, New York: “Sales executives and company 
presidents aren't happy unless they are worrying about the 
government. Back in 1906, the Pure Food Laws were 
going to wreck the nation, we were told. They didn't. 
The cause of worry changes, but the worrying never stops.” 
And here's one from C. K. Matson, public relations direc- 
tor, Libbey-Owens-Ford, about the frail sex: “If I could 
put dictographs on the bridge tables of the United States 
1 wouldn't trade the information I could get, so far as mer- 
chandising ideas are concerned, for all the news that comes 
over the ticker tapes of the world.” 


@ @ @ We were speaking above about required 
reading. If you are interested in the consumer movement 
—and it is a movement which, because of the interrelation- 
ship of American industries, affects makers of industrial 
goods almost as much as it directly affects consumer lines— 
get the special report called “The Consumer Movement,” 
which appeared in the April 22 issue of Business Week 
and which is available in pamphlet form; also the April 
17 executive's edition of Retailing, with its special section 
called ‘The Consumer Wants to Know.” 


Don’t Put All Your Ads 
in the “Fair”’ Basket 
The New York World’s Fair, which opened this 


week, already has become a big advertising force. 

Some 2,000 companies are exhibiting there. They 
include such leading advertisers as General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler; Borden, Swift and Heinz; 
Sterling Products, Bristol-Myers and Lambert; 
American Tobacco and General Cigar; Firestone 
and Goodrich, and, among others, all the leading 
oil companies and distillers. 

Nearly 1,000 companies have paid a total of 
$1,000,000 to use the fair’s symbols in products 
and promotion. 

Thousands of retailers are displaying and pro- 
moting World’s Fair merchandise. 

Hundreds of advertisers, from Coca-Cola and 
Coty to Hiram Walker and Westinghouse, are run- 
ning tie-up campaigns. 

Advertisers, all told, have invested many mil- 
lions of dollars in New York’s $156,900,000 fair. 
They are trying to do their part to see that the 
expected attendance of 60,000,000 is realized. 

Sixty million is a large figure. If it represented 
that many, individual people, it would be nearly 
half the total population of the country. 

But it does not. Probably, it represents only 
about 15,000,000 people—each of whom, on the 
average, will go to the fair four times. 

Thus, instead of nearly 50%, the fair may attract 
only 12% of the population. And most of these 
live in or near the New York metropolitan area. 

This means that 88% of all the people in the 
country probably will not go to the fair; that in 
many areas of the Middle and Far West and the 
South, more than 95% will not go—and therefore 
will not “care.” 

It means that advertisers who are now concen- 
trating considerably more than 12% of their total 
promotion budgets on fair exhibits and tie-ups 
must ignore—and jeopardize—larger and more per- 
manent opportunities. 

If you are “in on the fair,” of course, don’t 
be bashful about telling people about it. But tell 
the people who might be able to do something 
about it. 

And don’t do so at the expense of all the 115,- 
000,000 stay-at-home prospects. 

They are primarily the ones who will keep your 
business going long after the World’s Fair has 
become a memory. 
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Jude Young 


Henry Jupe has been appointed general sales manager of the 

locomotive equipment division of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 

Inc., Bridgeport. He succeeds C. H. Butterfield, now v.-p. in 

charge of sales of the industrial and locomotive divisions. Mr. 
Jude began with M, M & M as an office boy in 1905. 


Tuomas H. YounNG steps up to advertising director of United 

States Rubber Co., N. Y. He succeeds Walter Emery, who has 

become company economist, a newly created post. With the 

exception of a year and a half in the army during the World 

War, Mr. Young has been in U. S.’s sales and advertising de- 
partments continuously since 1916. 


Vogel Garthwaite 


Ernest H. Vocer is named vice-president of Farnsworth Tele- 

vision and Radio Corp., Fort Wayne. He resigned as radio 

sales manager of General Electric Co. to take the new job. 

From 1930 to °36 he held various executive positions with 
Radio Corp. of America. 


Avsert A. GartHwaite has been elected president of Lee Rub- 
ber and Tire Corp., N. Y., succeeding the late John J. Watson. 
Thirty years ago, Mr. Garthwaite—then a young banker— 
joined up with the late J. Elwood Lee to learn the business of 
“Lee of Conshohocken.” For the past 12 years he has been 
vice-president, treasurer, and general manager. 
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Faber Pratt 


Epwin C. Faper succeeds the late Barron Collier as president 

of all the Collier transportation advertising organizations. For 

the past 17 years he has been vice-president of the far-flung 

Collier companies, executive vice-president for the last seven 

years at the N. Y. headquarters. He is also president of the 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Railroad. 


G. H. Pratt, who has been with Hudson Motor Car Co., De- 


troit, for 12 years, takes over the general sales managership, in 


charge of domestic and foreign sales and services. W. R. Tracy, 


who formerly held that post, has resigned. 


James Miles 


W. A. James, who has an even longer record with Hudson 

Motor—20 years—heads a newly formed advertising and mer- 

chandising department for the assistance of Hudson dealers. 
He will also continue to direct advertising and publicity. 


Pierre L. Mires has been elected vice-president of Globe 
American Corp., Kokomo, Ind., stove and range firm. He will 
maintain sales offices in Chicago to market a new line of elec- 
tric ranges. His past business connections include sales man- 
agerships with Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Nash-Kelvinator, Detroit. 


Photo of Mr. Faber by Blank & Stoller. 
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What Happened When 
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Walinger 


We Gave Employes a 


Voice in Management 


A “Ways and Means Committee” com- 
posed of seven factory workers is 
fostering teamwork, eliminating em- 
ploye grievances, and improving public 


relations for the Williamson Candy Co. 


As told to Lester B. Colby 
BY GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 


President, Williamson Candy Co., 


Chicago 


OR a number of years I had a 

fixed and abiding belief that 

working conditions in our plant 

were very good, if not ideal. I 
was convinced that every one in it was 
reasonably happy. When we started, 
20 years ago, we employed 30 people. 
In those 20 years we had expanded, 
built, modernized, put in every man- 
ner of up-to-date, automatic equip- 
ment, and increased our personnel to 
more than 500 workers. We had em- 
ployed experts to build correctly and 
to organize everything so that all 
would run with a maximum smooth- 
ness. We were wholly satisfied. 

Then, one day, we established what 
we call a Ways and Means Committee. 

Very quickly after that we discov- 
ered, figuratively speaking, a lot of rat- 
holes. In fact, we found in a sur- 
prisingly short time, $10,000 worth 
of rat-holes, for that is what it cost 
us to fill them up. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t use the word 
“cost’’ because, though the money 
went out, it wasn’t that, It was invest- 
ment; very good investment; the kind 
of investment that pays dividends. 
Anyway, sooner or later, we very likely 
would have gotten around to “plug- 
ging the rat-holes’” anyway and in the 
end the cost would probably have been 
more. Before I go any farther, I'd 
like to tell just what our Ways and 
Means Committee is. 

To begin with, the idea was not 
original. Others have used it. We or- 
ganized it because we thought it would 
be a good thing to know what our 
employes were thinking—about us, our 
methods, our management, our plant 
and everything that affected the con- 
duct of our business. The best way 
to do it, we thought, was to ask them. 

Our Ways and Means Committee 
is composed of seven workers in the 
plant, each elected for one year. These 
must come from the ranks of the work- 
ers. Supervisors and executives are 
ineligible. Three girls and four men 
comprise the present committee. Two 
of the girls are wrappers: one feeds 
bars to a chocolate coating machine. 
One man roasts peanuts, another cooks 
candy, a third is in the shipping de- 
partment and the fourth is in the main- 
tenance department. 

The primary function of the com- 
mittee is to gather and bring into 
meetings (a) suggestions made by any 
individual employe for improvements 
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which may add to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the workers; (b) sug- 
gestions for the betterment of the plant 
and equipment; (c) suggestions af- 
fecting materials; (d) suggestions for 
improving methods. 

One meeting is held each month on 


company time. At the first meeting 
we found the committee somewhat re- 
ticent. It was a new situation and the 
members hesitated to ‘‘open up.” But 
from the second meeting on, realizing 
that we were in earnest, they laid their 
cards on the table and were frank and 
free in their discussions. 

Among the things we learned was 
that certain matters which might seem 
inconsequential to us, sitting apart as 
we do in the executive offices, could 
loom very big with the people on the 
floors. Here are a few examples: 


Small Annoyances Loom Big 


1. There was a rough spot on the 
floor. To us it was just a rough spot. 
But to the men who had to run many 
trucks over it in a day, it was an evil. 
Boxes fell off trucks. They had to stop 
and reload them. That was lost time. 
We fixed the spot and ended the 
trouble. 

2. There was congestion where 
empty boxes were stored and that 
caused crowding and annoyance. It 
made extra work. When it was called 
to our notice, we remedied it quickly. 

3. Over in one corner there was a 
very small leak in the roof. On wet 
days it inconvenienced only one girl. 
She told the committee and it was 
repaired at once. 

4. A door check wasn’t working. 
Even that came to our notice through 
the committee. 

5. Some of the girls didn’t like the 
soap in the washroom. 

6. Too many misshapen candy bars 
were coming through, causing unneces- 
sary work and loss. One of the girls 
reported it and suggested that the mat- 
ter might be corrected. It was. 

7. A group of girls had no way 
of telling the time while they worked. 
They wanted a clock, and got it. 

8. One machine was not function- 
ing as it should, making extra work 
and slowing up manufacture. We 
cleaned that up. 

9. One man complained because his 
lunch hour was irregular. 

10. A suggested change in the lay- 
out in the shipping room improved 
working conditions and gave much 
faster service to customers. 

At the very first meeting with the 
committee, we explained that we 
wanted them to be frank, speak out, 
regardless of whom their criticism 
might affect. We convinced them that 
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what they said never in any way would 
work to their disadvantage; that they 
need fear no discrimination; that 
team work was the aim and the object 
the betterment of everyone concerned. 
The committee members were told that 
they might ask any questions concern- 
ing the conduct of the company that 
came to their minds. We were trying 
to interpret the interests of the com- 
pany to the workers through them and 
wanted them to interpret the interests 
of the workers to us. 

Only members of the committee 
meet with us. Notes are made of 
the matters brought up. These are 
typed and copies distributed to the 
committee members, main factory ex- 
ecutives and the controller. Sugges- 
tions and criticisms brought up need 
not be accepted by the factory execu- 
tives, but if they are not, at a sub- 
sequent meeting, reasons and explana- 
tions are given. The committee mem- 
ber then reports back to the person in 
his division who made the suggestion 
or criticism. 

We have been impressed by the fact 
that most of the complaints, criticisms 
and suggestions are founded on com- 
mon sense and logic. We have found 
that our employes are conservative, 
practical and sound and that they have 
the interests of the company at heart 
as well as their own. We have learned 
a great deal about efficiency from them. 

Nothing could induce us to discon- 
tinue these meetings. The time is ex- 
cellently spent. The committee pro- 
vids the employes a by-pass to me and 
at the same time it provides me with 
an avenue to them. It has strength- 
ened and stimulated the factory or- 
ganization as well as the management. 


They “Just Worked There” 


Supervisors at first resented criti- 
cisms and suggestions, but soon has- 
tened to take care of small matters 
promptly, to give greater consideration 
to the employes under their jurisdic- 
tion, and to cooperate more fully with 
each other. One development was par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Groups from women’s clubs and 
organizations and from schools fre- 
quently make inspections of the fac- 
tory. It was not until we learned of 
the interest shown when some of the 
larger Chicago industries opened their 
plants for several days at a time to 
relatives and friends of their employes, 
however, that we considered such a 
general inspection tour. 

The company approved the idea 
and, to our surprise, some of the 
members of the committee stated that 
they had never seen some of the de- 
partments in operation. For instance, 


some of our workers who make Oh 
Henry! candy had never seen other 
confections in the making. 

When this developed, notices were 
posted on the bulletin boards and tick- 
ets of admission were given, usable at 
specified times, to employes for presen- 
tation to relatives and friends. Select- 
ed employes in each department were 
appointed to accompany the guests and 
to explain the operations, answer 
questions, and keep the visitors mov- 
ing along the route through the plant. 

When the guests came, the entire 
group rose to the occasion like a well- 
trained team. They smiled and nodded 
to the visitors but kept right on with 
their work. They were even more 
particular than usual on these visiting 
days in regard to their personal ap- 
pearance and the condition of their 
work and stations. They were proud 
to have anyone, particularly a friend, 
see where and how they worked. 
When compliments from the visitors 
were heard and passed along, this 
spirit increased and more and more 
tickets were requested. 


We “Get Away from It All” 


Members of the employes’ commit- 
tee and the supervisors all agree that 
the employes benefited to a consider- 
able measure from the tours; that their 
morale and their pride in their work 
were raised and that the effect was 
lasting. We all think that in improved 
spirit alone it was quite profitable, It 
was a successful experiment in psy- 
chology. 

Carrying psychology a step further, 
we have adopted a plan of holding 
two meetings a year—attended by of- 
ficers of the company and heads of the 
major departments—somewhere _ re- 
moved from the plant. We get away 
from the familiar surroundings. We 
have found that when we do this, 
there is a tendency to enter upon busi- 
ness-like discussions of our problems 
in an easier and more informal man- 
ner than we could in our offices. There 
seems to be less restraint. Ambition 
and inspiration are renewed. It is 
easier to reconcile conflicting view- 
points. 

Our experience, simple and homely 
as it is, and not entirely new, has 
served us well. I believe it can serve 
others, especially if executives sense 
that they are losing personal contacts 
with their employes. We must always 
remember that our workers are ex- 
ceedingly human and that they will re- 
act to honest interest and cooperation. 

I believe that the higher officials of 
any business organization are not 
wholly efficient if they neglect such 
contacts. 
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Marketing Flashes 


A Newcomer to Packaging Is Riding High— Western | 
Foods to Be Tested for Quality, Made Easy to Identify 


Hurrah for Fair Trade! 

Henry B. Sell, president of Vita- 
mins Plus, is one executive who owes 
all to Fair Trade laws, and he is glad 
to testify to that effect. “Gyps and 
price-cutters would have slain us long 
ago, with our once thin distribution 
and heavy national advertising. But 
the Fair Trade laws do function 
through the local committees, and 
pronto!’ 

His company has completed Sum- 
mer plans to maintain its national ads 
in Time, Fortune, Newsweek, Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar, Glamour, and Photo- 


play. Blaker, N. Y., is the agency. 


“Glass Macks” Again 

In July, '37, SM described how 
Pliofilm umbrellas and raincoats were 
keeping millions dry both in_ this 
country and abroad. In England the 
transparent raincoats are called “glass 
macks” (abbreviation of mackintosh). 

Comes now Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., in whose Akron laboratory Plio- 
film was accidently developed, with 
news of further conquests by the 
product that has as many uses as a 
Hindu idol has arms. A series of 
chemical reactions changes Pliofilm’s 
pure crepe rubber base into a product 
that retains many rubber character- 
istics, yet no longer contains rubber. 
Impervious to water, odorless, non- 
inflammable, lightweight, resistant to 
oils, acids, and alkalies, tough, Plio- 
film “‘lends itself readily to widespread 
application for packaging if it is eco- 
nomically practical and can be me- 
chanically applied and sealed.” 

Goodyear officers say it “can be 
sealed or welded by direct application 


of heat, with a combination of heat 
and solvent, by adhesive alone, or by 
sewing. It can be printed, laminated, 
or folded.” In other words, Pliofilm 
may be a husky rival to cellophane. 

“Being free of offensive odor and 
tasteless, Pliofilm may be used in 
direct contact with foods, in many 
cases eliminating the need for an 
underwrapping.”” Illustrated is a Plio- 
filmed package of Borden's cheese. 
Swift and Shefford also are wrapping 
their cheese in the plastic. 

Waitt & Bond's Blackstone cigar 
travels to market in a humidor-like 
overcoat of Pliofilm. Curtiss Candy 
Co. uses it too. Bemis burlap bags 
with a Pliofilm lining, and Pliofilm 
laminated to paper coffee bags are still 
other current uses. “Numerous” milk 
companies put Pliofilm on their bottle 
tops as protection from dirt. Alto- 
gether the stuff is pretty popular, and 
getting more so every day. 


Macadamia Integrifolia 


This mouth-filling phrase is the 
scientific name for the Macadamia nut, 
which the Hawaiian Macademia Nut 
Co, hopes will eventually ripen into a 
big industry. On the market only 11 
months, the yield of Hawaii’s 68,000 
trees has been gobbled up by Schrafft’s, 
Park & Tilford, swank restaurants, and 
epicures. 

A native of Australia (named for 
Dr. John Macadam, president of the 
Philosophical Society of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia) the exotic nut “emigrated” to 
Hawaii in the 90's. Not until 1922 
did one E. S. Van Tassell begin its 
commercial cultivation in the islands. 
Sixteen years later the trees were bear- 
ing, and he developed machinery to 


Pliofilm snuggles up to foods with no inner wrap needed. 


remove the quarter-inch fibrous husk, 
crack the almost cast iron shell, and 
dehydrate the round nuts. 

Cooked in oil, salted, and vacuum 
packed, they sell for around 90 cents 
a pound. Chips, at 50 cents a pound, 
are used by Walgreen drug stores, and 
others, on sundaes and salads. They 
resemble a cashew nut somewhat in 
taste, but they are better and have a 
distinctive flavor that is curiously en- 
ticing. 

Hawaiian Macadamia Nut Co., 
Honolulu, has planted 2,000 acres 
more, is planning for long-term de- 
velopment. 


Peach Board 


Peach growers of Georgia, North 
and South Carolina have formed a 
Peach Marketing Board to promote 
yearnings for their luscious crop. Gov- 
ernors of the three states have given 
their blessing, commissioners of agri- 
culture and heads of state marketing 
department have put shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Chain and independent stores have 
pledged cooperation; and growers or- 
ganizations, representing 90% of the 
tonnage, are working on packaging, 
grading standards, and distribution. 

Sturgess Dorrance, president of 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
N. Y. agency, is mapping ad and mar- 
keting schedules. His agency is in 
charge of a similar program for Maine 


potato growers, which has been highly 
successful. 


Up to Snuff 


Western Certification Bureau, San 
Francisco, has been organized to test 
food products, place its seal on those 
approved, and thereby “‘to stimulate 
the purchase of western goods.” 

Now in process of incorporation, 
the Bureau will work with ad agencies, 
manufacturers, and trade groups in 
establishing high quality standards for 
western foods and in furthering con- 
sumer acceptance of them. It has 
already contracted for “one of the 
largest food analytical laboratories in 
the West and one of the best equipped 
and staffed test kitchens.” 

The kitchen is said to be that of the 
Dried Fruit Association of California, 
at S. F., with a branch on Treasure 
Island for the duration of the Fair; 
and the laboratories are those estab- 
lished by the Federal Government at 
Fresno and used by Sun Maid Raisin. 
Bureau directors say there is no con- 
nection between dried food interests 
and their venture, that they have 
merely contracted for the privilege of 
making tests and analyses in the 
former's premises. Nevertheless, it is 
rumored that dried foods will be 
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among the first products tested and 
certified if they meet standards. 

Dry wines also are being studied by 
the Bureau, and its seal of approval 
will play a large part in a forthcoming 
dry wines public relations program. 

George P. Haag, whose brain child 
the Bureau is, graduated from North- 
western University not so many years 
ago and thereupon made food testing, 
manufacturing, and marketing his 
hobby. He carried on this work in 
Chicago. Recently he went to San 
Francisco with an idea, and entered 
partnership with Ray W. Taylor—an 
ex-newspaperman who has for the last 
eight years been engaged in publicity. 

According to the two Bureau Direc- 
tors, there is great need for certifica- 
tion of foods in the West. Eastern 
products come west duly analyzed and 
sealed, leaving “unsealed” western 
products, which may be as good or 
better, under a handicap, 


Trading Area Map 


To meet the demands for an author- 
itative trading area map of the 
country, Rand McNally employed Dr. 
Harry R. Tosdal, professor of market- 
ing at the Harvard Business School, to 
delineate the basic trading areas of the 
nation. The company has just intro- 
duced a new wall map, measuring 45 x 
65 inches, divided into 60 major 
trading areas and then sub-divided 
into 366 basic trading areas around a 
similar number of selected trading 
centers. 

According to the publishers, the 
areas are built around the actual con- 
ditions that control buying habits. 
They are not based on the sales fac- 
tors involved in the distribution of any 
particular product or group of prod- 
ucts, nor upon buying habits as indi- 
cated by individual advertising media. 

“Instead, the principal elements 
which were considered in delineating 
these boundaries were rail and subur- 
ban transportation facilities, the con- 
dition, number and direction of roads 
and highways and the markets as 
claimed by the combined newspapers 
of the trading centers involved. There 
were other modifying factors, such as 
topography, location of toll bridges, 
location and grouping of small trad- 
ing centers, kind of community, etc.” 

Trading area boundaries are placed 
along county lines, thus permitting the 
use of available statistics for analysis, 
such as SM’s Survey of Buying Power 
and many Department of Commerce 
books and pamphlets. The map is 
priced at $7.50 for the flat paper 
sheet edition, and is available in 
various mountings running in price up 
to $30.80 for a map mounted on 
framed map-tack board with a wash- 
able surface. 
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No. | Selling Job for 1939 


Nominations opened with Craig-Kirstein sales to F. D. R. to 


address formerly unpopular American Retail Federation. 


ROM “Whipping Boy” to 

“Favorite Son,”’ or the Rise of 

the American Retail Federation, 

should be the title of a new 
dime novel. In the plot our heroes set 
out to be salesmen for all the retailers 
in the United States. 

This novel story is about Louis E. 
Kirstein and the Executive Committee, 
and Dr. David R. Craig, their spokes- 
man as president of the American 
Retail Federation, who began retail 
federation life with two strikes against 
them. 

Every distributor, retailer and manu- 
facturer, and all allied assosciations 
recall painfully the origin of the 
American Retail Federation in 1935. 
Publicly announced by the press as a 
super-lobby, our heroes were beset on 
every side by the big bully—bad pub- 
licity. Try as they would to sell a 
paper, no one would buy. 

The U. S. Congress, always looking 
for a whipping boy, unceremoniously 
hustled the Federation to an investi- 
gation at the Capitol. For a long year, 
the American Retail Federation took 
an awful beating from government 
and the press alike. 

Harried and distraught when the 
Congress had finished, our heroes 
started life again—quietly building a 
research federation for retailers in 
Washington. They shook the bully— 
bad publicity—and retired to gather 
strength for another bout at a later 
day. 

Two more years went by—two years 
of collecting facts, and building muscle 
and sinew in 25 states. But little did 
anyone know what they were doing 
until last week when the Congress, 
the press, and the country rubbed their 
eyes in disbelief. 

For our heroes had proved them- 
selves to be No. 1 salesmen of 1939. 

They sold the President of the 
United States while their older cousins, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. stood outside in the cold. For 
Mr. Roosevelt, after having just re- 
fused the invitation of the U. S. 
Chamber of Comerce, announced that 
he would address the Retailers’ Na- 
tional Forum, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, in Washington 
on May 22. In addition to this plum 
-~—the blue ribbon winner in Wash- 
ington—they succeeded in harvesting 
Administration stalwarts. 


It was officially announced on Mon- 
day, April 24, that Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, had also ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the 
Federation. General. Robert E. Wood, 
brought to Washington as Assistant 
Business ar to Harry Hopkins, 
Secretary of Commerce, from the 
chairmanship at Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., was on the list of speakers too. 
And well-founded rumor says that 
Harry Hopkins is among the speakers. 


Three years ago 
the ARF was tak- 
ing an awful beat- 
ing from press and 
Government; today 
David Craig, head 
of the body, makes 
a sale to the Presi- 
dent. 


You might ask, “Why, after re- 
buking the Chamber and the Manu- 
facturers, should the President accept 
the Federation when his hours are 
crammed with war scare problems and 
business appeasement overtures?” 

The answer is salesmanship. Know- 
ing the President’s obvious Benost of 
the U. S. Chamber and the Manufac- 
turers, the American Retail Federation 
pointed out to Mr. Roosevelt and his 
little cabinet of advisors from Tommy 
Corcoran to General Wood (i) that 
the Federation had no intention of 
trying to crawl back into a vanishing 
past; (2) that the retailers of the 
country stand mighty close to con- 
sumers, and even unemployed con- 
sumers; (3) that the ARF was a 
perfect sounding-board from which to 
make his most important economic 
speech of the year. 

Business appeasement was at a 
standstill. And Mr. Roosevelt leaves 
nothing standing still. Because of the 
pointed acceptance of the American 
Retail Federation’s platform, it is a 
foregone conclusion that long before 
May 22, business will be anxiously 
waiting to find out whether or not the 
New Deal is going further with busi- 
ness appeasement. 

The New Deal still is courting 
smart business with all its heart. And 
our heroes, once the whipping boys, 
brought it about. That rates the blue 
ribbon for salesmanship. 
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Photos by 


Wide World 
Eight out of every ten “average” adults 
associate Henry Ford with his secondary 
and “luxury” company, Lincoln Motor Co. 
His popularity is not limited to the Huz- 
zah-ers, however; the Haters remember 


him, too. 


Do 


Consumers were shown a list of 25 company or product 


names and asked what individual they associated with each 


company—and whether the impression was favorable, un- 


favorable or neutral. The 15th of a series of surveys planned 
and edited by Sales Management, with field work and tabu- 


lations by Ross Federal Research Corp. 


SURVEY just completed 

among New Yorkers typical 

of every income group except 

the reliefers shows that 83% 
of them associate some individual with 
Chase & Sanborn, but only 9% tie up 
any person’s name with Packard Motor 
Car Co. These companies were the 
extremes in a list of 25 companies 
shown to men and women by Ross 
Federal field workers commissioned by 
SALES MANAGEMENT to learn what 
personalities people associate with cer- 
tain large corporations. 

Henry Ford, in his association with 
Lincoln cars, was the most mentioned 
individual. Jack Benny (Jell-O) was 
not far behind. The team of Amos 'n’ 
Andy (Pepsodent and Campbell Sou 
mentions combined) was third, fol. 
lowed by Johnny Morris (Philip Mor- 
ris cigarettes) and Rudy Vallee 
(Fleischmann’s yeast.) 


If a potential consumer of your 
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product likes—or dislikes—someone 
he or she associates with your com- 
pany, will it affect your sales? 

If he or she is not a potential con- 
sumer, but only a voter, is a favorable 
association with an individual impor- 
tant? 

Is it best to preserve anonymity in 
a corporation—even at the risk of hav- 
ing the public think of it as “'soul- 
less’’ ? 

Or is it better to have a well-liked, 
famous individual connected by the 
public with your company—even at 
the risk that the man may die, or be 
adjudged a criminal, or leave you to 
join another company? 

The editors leave the answers to 
those questions to their readers (but 
will welcome and publish letters of 
comment!). 

The purpose of the survey was to 
determine the number and kinds of 
impressions in the minds of men and 


Ksso’s Chairman Teagle (left) and G-E’s President Swope (right) seem 
to be cheerfully “giving out” to the reporters here . 
shows that neither one is well identified in the minds of the public with 
his respective company. 


Mr. and Mrs. America Associate 
Specific People with Big Companies? 


. . but the survey 


women. From a marketing point of ; 
view the validity of the impression is ‘ s 
unimportant. Our prospects may have 
prejudices which are entirely without 
reason, but if they are unfavorable 
toward us we must take the conse- 
—_—_ until we can correct them. If, 
or example, people who do not like 
ex-president Hoover connect him with 
the Hoover Co., maker of vacuum 
cleaners, it’s just too bad for the com- 
pany’s sales. There is no real connec- 
tion between the two Hoovers, but if 
any considerable number of people 
think there is a relationship that makes 
it real. Admirers of Herbert Hoover, 
on the other hand, may buy Hoover 
cleaners because of the same illogical 
association of ideas. 

The method pursued by the research 
organization was to approach 1,082 
New Yorkers* and show them a short 
survey form with these questions: 

1. Do you associate any individual 
with the following companies or prod- 
ucts—as, for example, Henry Ford 
with the Ford Motor Co., or Lowell 
Thomas with Sunoco Oil? 

2. If an individual’s name does 
stand out, is your impression favor- 
able, unfavorable or neutral ? 

Then followed the names of the 25 % * 
companies or products printed in the 
large table. The major groups of re- 
spondents were: 


* 246% were under 25 years, 52.3% 
were 26-40; 23.1% were over 41. 
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“What Individuals Do You Associate with These Companies?” 
SALES MANAGEMENT had Ross Federal investigators ask 1,082 New York men and women, 


“Do you associate any individual with the following companies or products?” Arrangement below 
is according to number of people who associated an individual with a company. 


Ee 


sociated an individual with the com- 
pany, and in percentage of favorable 
votes to total. Figures for the 25 
companies: 


ents associated the largest percentage 
of unfavorable impressions were Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, 85.1; Republic 
Steel, 48.8; Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


& No. of, % of | % of | Total % | | | 
Indi- Men | Women | Men- No. 1 MENTION No. 2 MENTION No. 3 MENTION | No. 4 MENTION No. 5 MENTION 
COMPANY | vid- | Men- | Men- | tioning 
| uals | tioning | tioning | an | (% of Total) (% of Total) (% of Total) (% of Total) (% of Total) 
| Asso- an Indi- | an Indi- | Indi- | 
| ciated) vidual | vidual | vidual | 
—_— | | | FAS a Na) Ser ee ee eee 
Chase and Sanborn....... | 25 | 81.8 84.5 83.2 || Charley McCarthy 41.7 | Don Ameche .... 14.8 | Eddie Cantor..... 14.4 Major Bowes..... 5.4 | Dorothy Lamour 1.1 
Lincoln Motor Co.........| 12 91.7 72.6 | 82.8 || Henry Ford...... 79.8 | Edsel Ford....... .6|Cameron......... .6 | Fred Waring..... .2 | Stokowski...... 2 
ie 75.6 76.6 76.3 | Jack Benny...... 70.5 | Ben Bernie....... 9 | Rudy Valee...... .7 | Gracie Allen... .. .6 | Mary Livingston. .6 
Philip Morris............ | 2 72.0 74.2 | 73.2 || Johnny.......... 60.0 | Bud Hulick...... 3.0 | Russ Morgan.... 2.8 | Arlene Francis... 1.7 | Ferde Grofe..... Pm 
McKesson and Robbins...| 7 67.1 | 61.5 64.5 || Musica-Coster.... 62.6 | Joyce Jordan..... .7 | Price-Waterhouse .6 | Joe Bander...... .2 | J. Dempsey... .. 2 
| | H} 
Fleischmann Yeast....... 13 | 53.1 | 67.1 | 59.9 Rudy Vallee...... 54.0 | Fleischmann..... 2.6| Gr.McNamee.... .9/| Dr.Lee......... .4| Mr. Anthony.... .4 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 19 63.6 52.0 58.2 || ‘“‘Rockefeller™.... 45.7 | Teagle 3.7 | Mayor Hague. 3.3 | Rockefeller Jr.... .7| Ed Wynn....... 6 
Ipana and Sal Hepatica...| 14 | 57.6 53.6 | 56.0 || Fred Allen .. 52.4| Mark Hawley.... .6| Uncle Ezra....... .4| “‘Bristol”........ .4| Amos 'n’ Andy... .2 
a, 54.8 51.7 53.5 || Amos 'n’ Andy ... 44.5 | Bob Hope........ 5.2 | Eddie Cantor..... .7| Fred Allen....... .7 | Luckman....... 4 
Plymouth Motors......... | 11 68.4 34.1 | 52.7 \| Major Bowes.... . 25.0 | Chrysler........ 24.7 | Sloms............ | @etge........... &| Memyphed..... 4 
| } | | . 
Campbell Soup........... | 30 43.8 46.0 45.1 y Amos 'n’ Andy ... 16.5 | Orson Welles.... 9.2 | Burns & Allen.... 4.6 | Gracie Allen..... 2.4 | Dick Powell..... 2.2 
General Motors........ | 24 | 57.2 | 30.7 | 45.0 || Sloan............ 23.2 | Knudsen .. 8.2 | Major Bowes..... 2.6 | Chrysler......... 2.6 | Henry Ford..... 1.8 
T WA Air Lines. ... .| 10 | 50.7 37.7 44.8 || Lindbergh....... 40.3 | Rickenbacker.... 2.0 | Dick Merrill..... 1.1 | Jack Fry........ .2 | Am. Earhart a 
Radio Corp. of America...| 31 | 52.5 31.1 | 43.0 || Sarnoff.......... 28.5 | Rockefeller...... 3.0 | Aylesworth....... 2.6 | Gen. Harbord.... 1.3 | Frank Black..... 11 
U.S. SteelCorp..........| 22 ; 46.1 | 29.8 | 38.7 } Schwab.......... 21.6 | Taylor........... 3.0) Stettinius........ CFG. cen BRR cc ivvcseee 1.8 
| | 
International Harv’t’rCorp.| 4 36.6 | 30.6 | 33.9 McCormick. ..... 33.3 | Harriman........  .2| Uncle Ezra....... .2| Deering......... Rene ere eee ae 
General Electric Co.......| 21 | 41.7 22.7 33.0 || Edison 7.7 | Swope... “33 Fae Tt aie scoxess 7.6 | Steinmetz........ 3.7 | Sloan...... . 
American Tobacco Co.....| 35 | 34.1 28.8 | 31.8 G. W. Hill....... 8.6 | Lanny Ross 4.3 | Kay Kyser....... 4.2 | Reynolds........ 2.7 | Pick and Pat.... 1.8 
Aluminum Co. of America.| 11 | 44.1 9.9 | 28.4 ee 26.2 | Knudsen......... .4| Ken Collins...... .2| P. Mallon....... 2 | Meever......... 2 
a RIA 5 | 25.4 | 1.1 | 19.0 | J. or G. Hartford. 9.2 | Kate Smith...... 6.3 | H. Horlick....... 9 | Frank Parker.... .4|GustHenschen... .2 
| | | | 
New York Central Lines...| 30 2.6 | 10.0 17.5 | Vanderbilt 7.5 | Crowley......... 2.0 Williamson. ..... 1.3 | Harriman,....... 7 | Atterbury....... 68 
Republic Steel...........| 9 21.1 7.5 14.8 || Girdler 11.1 | Schwab » SIRE cn. sccreces, .9 | Replogle......... .2 | Brink z 
Goodyear Tire & R.Co....| 16 14.7 | 13.5 14.3 | Goodyear . 88 | Firestone........ 1.8 | Litchfield........ -9 | Goodrich........ .4 | Atkins mR 
Union Pacific R.R........| 12 14.4 | 7.2 11.1 Harriman sn. SERS was co ewkeee 1.3 | DeMille......... a I aria dn to oe 7 | Jeffers R 
Packard Motor Co........| 17 11.0 6.4 9.3 || Macaulay . 3.3|L. Tibbett....... 1.1 | Major Bowes..... .7| Geo. Packard.... .6| Fuller.......... 6 
% Pepsodent ....... 53.5 70.6 McCarthy-Bergen 
POE TOTO Pe 21.1 —! Oil of nein as Rockefeller 
Professional people .......... 16.4 © thee eg ; Lindbergh 
P Goodyear Tire & 
Office—clerical ............. 14.2 Rubber Co. 14.3 67.5 - Sarnoff 
SL so goes oe bo eee 12.6 T. W. A. Air Lines 44.8 67.0 Six out of the first seven are amuse- 
BE, hei da cmenennnes 10.4 “— York Central sae ” ment figures. 
IE nite ce wane wu 7.6 G nse WE echt ali ]. m7 Leaders in unfavorable mentions 
: yeneral Motors 45.0 63.4 ‘ 
Miscellaneous ......... sesess 177 International were in order: 
Respondents were divided 53% Harvester Co. .. 33.9 57.4 Coster-Musica 
men and 47% women. Aluminum Co. of Henry Ford 
PUMEED . occ is 28.4 44.4 v9 
What Kind of I dua Republic Steel Co. 14.8 40.0 Amos ’n’ Andy 
la ind O mpression : Meltensen & Lindbergh 
Chase & Sanborn was the leader Robbins ...... .- 64.5 2.6 Girdler 
both in percentage of people who as- Companies with whom the respond- Rockefeller 


An analysis of the individuals men- 
tioned most frequently, as published 
in the large table, shows that 55 are 
radio, stage, screen and other amuse- 


%o of % Favorable -1€a, 26.8; T. W. A. Air Lines, 16.5; ment characters, as against 69 corpora- 
Respondents Impressions Lincoln Motor Co., 12.5. tion executives, past or present, and 
Mentioning to Total Uncertainty, as expressed by neutral miscellaneous outsiders, such as Mayor 
an Individual designations, was greatest with Inter- Hague and Herbert Hoover. 
a ._oe 83.2 86.4 national Harvester Co., 32.2; Alumi- 
ee rere 56.0 85.6 num Co. of America, 28.8; New York Comment on Individual 
General Electric Co. 33.0 83.7 Central Lines, 25.8; Union Pacific Companies 
Jell-O .......... 76.3 83.3 R. R., 23.3; Goodyear Tire & Rubber m" , 
Philip Morris .... 73.2 82.0 Co., 22.1; Standard Oil of New These comments should be read - 
pe nr ma 45.1 82.0 Jersey, 50.0 connection with the large table giving 
ee 93 _ Individuals receiving the largest the first five individuals associated 
ES 19.0 76.5 number of favorable mentions were, “## each company. 
U. S. Steel . aan 38.7 75.5 in order: Cuase & SANBORN: So well is this 
oe 43.0 75.3 Jack Benny Standard Brands division known for 
Fleischmann Yeast 59.9 73.8 Henry Ford its entertainment features that every 
Plymouth Motors . 52.7 73.5 Johnny Morris one of the 25 individuals mentioned 
Union Pacific R. R. 11.1 73.4 Fred Allen as symbolizing the company (with the 
Lincoln Motor Co. 82.8 72.3 A nm’ And > excepti f Colby Chest a 
casiiien adbeast mos ’n’ Andy one exception of Colby Chester, 
Rea 31.8 71.3 Rudy Vallee competitor) is an amusement figure. 
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Major Bowes, off their radio program 
for two years, ranked fifth in number 
of mentions. 


Lincotn Moror Co.: By an eye- 
lash Henry Ford outranked Jack Benny 
as the individual most often associated 
with a company or product, and with 
the exception of a few mentions given 
him in connection with competing 
automobile companies, the answers 
were correct. SM editors refrained 
from including ‘Ford Motor Co.” in 
the list, on the ground that the an- 
swers would be obvious, and were sur- 
prised that more than eight out of ten 
‘average’ citizens connected him with 
his less well-known company, and a 
car whose price puts it out of the 
every-day experiences of ordinary 
people. The great majority favored 
him but, next to the late Coster- 
Musica, he also rolled up the largest 
number of unfavorable mentions. 


Jevt-O: Three-quarters of the re- 
spondents associated an_ individual 
with the product, and practically all of 
the mentions were for Jack Benny. 
Despite his recent unfavorable pub- 
licity, 83.5% of these mentions were 
favorable, 10.7% neutral, and only 
5.8% unfavorable. Colby Chester, 
chairman of General Foods, received 
one mention to every 200 given to 
Benny. Clarence Francis, president, 
and E. F. Hutton, former chairman, 
received one mention each. 


Pritip Morris: This company had 
a high identification rating, and six 
out of every ten persons mentioned its 
trade character, Johnny Morris. No 
one can take this character away from 
the owners, whereas many of the 
famous names associated with other 
companies may hook up with another 
sponsor tomorrow. 


McKesson & Ropsins: It was 
obvious what individual would receive 
the largest number of mentions; SM 
editors were interested only in the 
light the answers might shed on the 
debatable question, “How long does 
the public remember?” Three months 
before the survey was made the com- 
pany and its president were first-page 
news—but today four out of every ten 
have forgotten. 


FLEISCHMANN YEAst: Rudy is re- 
membered by the majority (by many 
more women than men) although the 
first half of the current Vallee radio 
program boosts Royal desserts, and 
Fleischmann is not mentioned until 
after the station break. Two General 
Foods executives were named, as 
against only one corporate official of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Johnny Morris’ ubiquitous “Call for 

Phil-ip Mor-ris!” has made this ward of 

the cigarette manufacturer almost a 
synonym for the product. 


Charley Schwab leads in mentions for 

U.S. Steel, though his job has been with 

Bethlehem for more than a _ quarter- 

century; he is second in mentions for 

Republic, with which he was never 
connected. 


Fe 
ha pl ee 


Wide World 


STaNDARD Oi oF N. J.: Nearly 
half of the respondents mentioned a 
Rockefeller, but so well (?) has Mayor 
Hague advertised New Jersey that he 
was close behind the runner-up, Chair- 
man Teagle. Henry Ford was men- 
tioned, and so were several radio en- 
tertainers on programs sponsored by 
Standard’s competitors. 


IpANA & Sat HeEpatica: 56.0% 
of the respondents associated an indi- 
vidual name with these products, and 
52.4% named Fred Allen, Scattered 
mentions went to “Bristol” and 
“Bristol Myers,” and one man men- 
tioned Tom Ryan, one of the com- 
pany’s advertising agents. The respon- 
dent was no friend: He found the 
association ‘‘unfavorable.”’ 


PepsopENT: Amos ’n’ Andy long 
since made their last broadcast for 
Pepsodent, but nearly half of the re- 
spondents continue to associate the 
blackface team with the drug concern 
—a total nearly three times as great as 
the mentions for their current sponsor, 
Campbell Soup. Pepsodent’s present 
radio star, Bob Hope, received only 
one-ninth as many mentions. Among 
the unusual mentions were Albert 
Lasker, Walt Disney, Ben Bernie and 
Phil Wrigley. 


PrymoutH Morors: Only one 
vote separated Major Bowes and his 
boss, Walter Chrysler. Competitors 
Sloan and Ford were mentioned, along 
with Baron Munchausen and Knut 
Hansum, the Scandinavian novelist. 


CAMPBELL Soup Co.: Amos 'n 
Andy haven’t as yet begun to register 
as symbols as they did (and still do) 
with Pepsodent; John Dorrance, head 
of the company for many years, re- 
ceived mention by 1.8% of the re- 
spondents, not far behind the fifth- 
place Dick Powell. Strange mentions 
include Charlie McCarthy, Cecil De 
Mille, Ward Wheelock (Campbell’s 
advertising agent) and _ Reynolds, 
tobacco tycoon, 


GENERAL Motors: Major Bowes, 
Walter Chrysler and Henry Ford re- 
ceived more mentions than Charles 
Kettering, John Raskob, the du Ponts, 
or Paul Garret. The name “general” 
seems to confuse the public. Owen 
Young and Gerard Swope of General 
Electric were confused with GM. 


TWA Air Lines: The company 
called itself, until recently, the Lind- 
bergh Line, and 40% of the people 
were aware of the association. The 
aviator’s recent adverse publicity, based 
on alleged friendship with the Nazis, 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Next time you plan an out-of-town trip, pick up 
your telephone, before you pick up your hand- 
bag. Use Long Distance to arrange definite ap- 
pointments with the men you want to see. 

They will be better prepared for your visit— 
and so will you. You'll accomplish more in each 
interview. And you’ll save yourself long hours of 
waiting for prospects who are busy, or customers 
who are away. 

Long Distance appointments prevent disap- 
pointments—and much more than repay the 
little they cost! 
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HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
TO TELEPHONE? 


BETWEEN THESE POINTS OAY,excent NIGHT and 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Louisville, Ky. $.50 $.35 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 1.00 -60 
Chicago, III. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 1.20 75 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 1.75 1.05 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York, N. Y. 1.95 1.20 


*3-minute station-to station rates. Reduced rates run 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and ali day Sunday. 


Sales 


SHOES FOR MEN 


| To sell the style-consecious man 
more shoes—and the right shoes— 
Jarman devised a series of Style 
Charts showing correct suit-shoe 
combinations for every occasion 
and season. Four-color spread ad- 
vertisements in every 1939 issue 
of Esquire publicize the charts 

. send prospects to Jarman 
| stores to consult them. Advertis- 
ing is the backbone of well-planned 
and extensive promotion that sent 
General Shoe sales in March to an 


all-time high of $1,762,063. 


Ideas That Are Smashing 


Volume Reeords for Jarman Shoes 


TARTING a little less than 15 
years ago with a daily manu- 
facturing capacity of 300 pairs 
of shoes, General Shoe Corp., 

Nashville, has stepped up sales to the 
point where today's daily output ap- 
proximates 30,000 pairs in eight fac- 
tories. 

The reason for the consistent in- 
crease in volume, according to Earle T. 
Bumpous, vice- president in charge of 
sales promotion and advertising, lies 
in its carefully developed policy of 
going direct to the public and to its 
dealers for the facts upon which its 
merchandising plans are based, for 
facts about style preferences, and the 
prices the customer can and will pay. 

“We make it our business,” he says, 
“to find out exactly what the public 
wants and—even more important—to 
have the new things first. We can 
assist our retailers in no better manner 
than by keeping not only abreast of, 
but ahead of, the styles.” 

Research developed the fact that 
men are decidedly more style-conscious 
today than ever before. The result 
has been the development of a new, 
unique, and—to judge from early re- 
sults—a highly welcome “Jarman” 
style service whose popularity has re- 
sulted in a definitely increasing de- 
mand for Jarman shoes, marketed by 
the Jarman Shoe Co., one of several 
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Consistent advertising based on a sound idea for helping the 


retailer sell the proper shoe for any male costume in any sea- 


son, is one of the principal factors in the program which is 


pushing sales curves steadily skyward for General Shoe Corp. 


selling divisions of General Shoe Corp. 

To advertise the Jarman style-chart, 
which tells style- conscious men 
“Which Shoes to Wear with What,” 
Jarman at the beginning of the current 
year entered into the biggest space 
contract ever signed by a manufacturer 
of men’s apparel with Esquire. Two 
full pages in color were scheduled for 
every issue during 1939—and so en- 
thusiastic was the early response that 
the Esquire campaign will be supple- 
mented by a series of advertisements 
in Life this Fall. 

Advertising identifies pone retail- 
ers as men’s style headquarters and 
urges men to ‘‘see the Style Chart Book 
showing, in a series of charts, the cor- 
rect suit-shoe combinations for every 
occasion the year around.” These style 
charts were mailed to all Jarman ac- 
counts as an actual tool for them to 
use at the fitting bench in selling 
shoes. 

This is believed to be the first time 
a campaign built around the idea of 


matching suits with shoes has been 
widely used in the shoe industry, and 
is the result of the company’s firm con- 
viction that men today—whether they 
realize it or not—demand “style” as 
never before. 

Each style chart illustrates the sea- 
son's popular suiting fabrics and 
names the occasions on which they 
should be worn. The pro ‘- shoe to 
set off each fabric is listed, changing 
from month to month with the ann 

In the advertisements, each shoe is 
illustrated on a background represent- 
ing the suiting with which it should 
be worn. On the style chart, a page 
of which is included as part of the 
double-spread ads, two or three pop- 
ular suiting fabrics are recommended 
for wear on particular occasions and 
beside the illustrations of the fabrics 
are shown a list of Jarman shoe styles 
adaptable for wear with these clothes. 

One panel, for example, shows—in 
natural colors —saxony, tweed and 
cheviot materials recommended for 
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237,000 FARM WOMEN TURN TO HER FOR HELP 


Answering such a barrage of questions would 
stagger the average woman, but to Lola Clark 
Pearson, home department editor of The Farmer- 
Stockman, this is but a part of each day’s assign- 
ment. Mrs. Pearson is the friend and counselor to 
237,000 Oklahoma and Texas farm women .. . 
her department in The Farmer-Stockman is their 
No. 1 textbook. 

Last year from 25% to 30% of the editorial 
content of each issue of The Farmer-Stockman was 
devoted to those scores of things that hold the 
constant attention of every typically American 
woman whether she lives in a city apartment or 
on an Oklahoma farm. 
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Last year some 25,000 contacts with farm women 
subscribers, either by mail or personally, were 
established by Mrs. Pearson. Last year 20,000 miles 
of traveling throughout the Oklahoma-Texas area 


were required to make these personal contacts. 


/ he PARME 


And last year, as for the past chirty years, adver- 
tisers found the ardent loyalty of Oklahoma and 
Texas farm women to The Farmer-Stockman a 
powerful factor in stimulating sales among the 


No. 1 buyers in the No. 1 market of the Southwesct. 


2-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. @ THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES @ MISTLETOE EXPRESS @ WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY 


KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS @ KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Management) @ REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. INC 
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spectator and sports wear. Copy States: 
“For spectator and sports wear this 
Spring Jarman has 16 special shoes 
that are perfect for everything from 
racing to rowboats. The accent is on 
high styles, with crepe and rubber 
soles emphasized.” 

Illustrated as suitable for wear with 
any of these outfits is a Jarman dark 
brown Norwegian pattern which, 
“with its smart lines and crepe-soled 
comfort, is particularly suited for spec 
tator wear. A perfect complement for 
rough tweeds, twills and coverts.” This 
model, the Parkwood, is shown on a 
background of Saxony suiting and is 
further identified by number to make 
it doubly easy for interested men to 
specify it when visiting their local Jar 
man dealer 

Prospective purchasers are reminded 
that “for correctness of styling in 
shoes, for comfort and value, men have 
long been turning to Jarman—-for 15 


General Shoe’s Vice-Presi- 
dent Bumpous (right) can 
well afford to beam at A. J. 
Jarrall, for Mr. Jarrall is ad- 
vertising manager of Lab- 
iche’s, New Orleans apparel 
store and Jarman _— shoe 
dealer, which has found 
many ways to capitalize on 
the new promotion. 


years in fact. But Jarman now offers 
a new — and exclusive — service from 
a maker of men’s shoes. Often on the 
editorial pages of Esquire you have 
seen clues to the idea of fitting your 
shoes to the suitings in your wardrobe. 
Now, with the series of Jarman Style 
Charts, created by “The Style Re- 
porters’, you can do it unerringly. You 
can know exactly which shoes to wear 
with what. Stop in at your nearest 
Jarman dealer's to see the season’s 
smartest shoes and the new style-wise 
way of buying. Refer to your Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory for his ad 
dress or wire collect to Jarman .. .” 

Prior to launching its consumer cam- 
paign, the company told dealers what 
research had uncovered in regard to 
men's increasing  style-consciousness 
and showed them how to capitalize on 
the advertising and merchandising 
campaign that resulted from the dis- 
covery of these facts. 

Jarman salesmen were supplied with 
motion picture machines with which 
they gave retailers a visual presenta- 
tation in picture—and sound—of the 
whole campaign. This created far 


more interest and comment among 
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dealers than the usual salesman’s port- 
folio could have excited and proved 
to be a most effective part of the whole 
campaign. 

Each dealer was supplied with an 
elaborate tie-in window display, a 
binder containing four of the style 
charts, the new Jarman catalog, and a 
complete catalog of newspaper mats, 
direct mail material, and other retail 
promotional ideas with which to “cash 
in’’ on the advertising and the con- 
sumer demand that was bound to be 
created. 

“Retailers,” says Mr. Bumpous, “are 
impressed with the value of using the 
style charts at the fitting bench. The 
charts not only help to close the sale 
being transacted at the moment, but 
promote sales of extra pairs of shoes- 
a highly desirable outgrowth of care- 
fully planned research. They tend to 
build an even greater shoe style-con- 
sciousness among consumers.” 


Two months ahead of the beginning 
of the actual campaign, the company 
gave its own salesmen advance show- 
ings so that they could impress dealers 
with the fact that they were aware ot 
the consumer's desires and expecta- 


tions. A detailed sound slide film 
showed them the development of the 
“which shoes to wear with what’’ idea. 
Salesmen are also impressed with 
the importance of creating and stim- 
ulating dealer good will. “We ap- 
praise very highly,’’ Mr. Bumpous says, 
“the value of one all-important qual- 
ity — good will. We inaugurate no 
policies without first analyzing their 
effect on our dealer good will.” 
Jarman uses more space in the 
“‘best’’ magazines than any other shoe 
manufacturer in its retail price bracket, 
according to Mr. Bumpous, who adds 
that one pitfall many firms don’t seem 
to consider becomes apparent when we 
see how many manufacturers use just 
enough national advertising to be able 
to classify their products as being “‘na- 
tionally advertised.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, he feels, this is done for 
the sole purpose of selling their lines 
to dealers. These firms, he adds, fail 


to get the facts before they embark 
on such a course. The facts are that 
a skimpy advertising schedule fails to 
secure consumer benefits for the retail 
distributor, and hence the advertising 
fund is largely wasted. 

Jarman’s national advertising, based 
on factors developed through intensive 
surveys, is backed with an elaborate 
plan of dealer helps and with a 50-50 
cooperative plan of local newspaper 
advertising in which dealer and manu- 
facturer share local costs. 

Existing problems and demands of 
its retailers are taken into consideration 
at all times in building the company’s 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram and in developing promotion 
plans for advertising its other shoes. 

Fortune shoes for men, for instance 
-—marketed by its Richland Shoe Co. 
selling division—are nationally adver 
tised in leading magazines and are pro- 
moted over a coast-to-coast radio hook- 
up, with Fortune dealers being like- 
wise Offered a cooperative newspaper 
advertising plan. Skyrider boys’ shoes, 
sold by the Belle Meade Shoe Co. di- 
vision, receive promotion in national 
boys’ magazines. 


Cooperation Key to Profits 


The difference between a retailer's 
accomplishing a bang-up job and 
doing only an ordinary one, thinks 
Mr. Bumpous, usually lies in the 
amount of intelligent cooperation the 
manufacturer gives him, together with 
the manner in which the retailer in 
turn works with his source of supply 
and the wisdom with which he selects 
that source. The most successful re- 
tailers, in his opinion, are almost in- 
variably the ones who specialize in na- 
tionally advertised brands—and back 
them up with plenty of good advertis- 
ing and merchandising of their own. 

The unsuccessful dealer, he adds, is 
often the one that has too little faith 
in advertising — though some have 
faith but simply don’t know what to 
do about it. Manufacturers must edu- 
cate both of these types by expending 
substantial sums for research in devel- 
oping merchandising plans to meet 
their distributors’ problems. 

Mr. Bumpous likens the proper em- 
ployment of a scheduled plan of ad- 
vertising to an endowment insurance 
policy and urges his dealers to look 
at it that way. 

“As is the case when you take out 
such a policy,” he says, “you have at 
first merely the protection of a branded 
and advertised name. Then the bonus 
certificate begins to come in and ulti- 
mately in the fullness of time the 
money is returned with a profit. But 
the premium must be kept up. The 

(Continued on page 66) 
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No OTHER advertising actually sells so much 
merchandise as an American Weekly color page.” 
The above statement is from a bulletin issued to 
the sales department of a big chain store organi- 
zation —and that company actually spends its 
own money to advertise in The American Weekly. 


One way to explain it is to say, it’s based on 
experience—on seeing something happen when 
advertising appears in this Mighty Magazine. 


And the biggest department stores, grocery and 
drug chains and other retailers in America check 
with that. They ask for advance copies of The 
American Weekly so they can make sales tie-ins 
—design window displays, prepare local news- 
paper advertising and counter displays, and 
decide on other cooperative plans. 


But let’s bring it down to cases by asking—how 
much national magazine circulation-penetration 
does it take, in a city or town, to develop retail 
sales-action? 


Here’s the Answer! 


Marketing experts say that 10% coverage of families 
.. But boost 
this to 20% — one out of five families — and consumer 


in a given community is not enough . 


demand begins to move goods off the retailers’ shelves 
... Increase that to 30%—or 40%—and real action starts! 


In 231 of the nation’s towns and cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over, The American Weekly reaches 50% or 
more of the families. No other publication even comes 
close to doing a comparable job. 


Here’s how this concentration of circulation works out: 
The American Weekly reaches 20% or more of all the 
families in 656 of the 995 cities of 10,000 population and 
over—the richest buying areas. The next largest weekly 
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dn’‘t write this— but we can explal 


magazine does that kind of job in only 199 of these 
995 cities. 


The American Weekly reaches an average of 46% of 
all the families in 1,918 of the 3,165 towns and cities 
of 2,500 and over where $4 out of every $5 are spent. 


That’s the reason that retail dealers all over the United 
States will stock the merchandise advertised in The 
American Weekly—and that’s the reason the records 
show that the “dealer influence” of The American 
Weekly is far greater than that of any other publication. 


“remarkable power” 30,000 and 40,000 extra dis- 
plays in chain stores,” ae- 
cording to the campaign’s 
Managing Director, “That's 
important to any company,” 
he continued, “and I want 
to extend my compliments.” 


“For many years,” writes 
the advertising manager of 
a world-famous department 
store, “I have had consider- 
able knowledge of and great 
respect for The American 
Weekly and we have repeat- 
edly experienced observa- 
tions of its remarkable 
power as a merchandising 
medium.” 


“sold the buyers” 


“ft took the circulation 
breakdowns, together with 
your American Weekly map, 
“30,000 to 40,000...” nd New York and sold the 

yuyers of each of the chains 
on giving us cooperation at 
the time this advertising 
breaks in The Weekly.” — 
from the principal of a mid- 
west agency. 


A display idea, linking an 
advertising campaign in 
The American Weekly with 
promotion on an allied 
product, will “net between 


Co ’ 

Xx  Cock-A-Doodle- Doo! 

—— 20" 

April continues the monthly record of increased advertising lin- 
age in The American Weekly for 1939. Starting in January, this 
record has been maintained for four successive months. Orders 
for advertising secured in March, to be published in 1939, 
were substantially in excess of those secured in March of last year. 


ABC figures, 1938, show a color page in The American Weekly costs $2.77 per thousand. 
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How 21 Companies Are Set Up 


for Smooth Sales Operation 


orvanization 


» | OOD 
vital to any com 


pany. It 


in facil 

Late Operations 
minimize luplication ind 
overlapping of | irisdictions, 
promot fiiency of indi 
vidual ind thus head 


l MOO WOrFRKRINY 


company 
toward preatcr profits But 


there are many oryvanization 
plan for many types of 
° / 
compan The rvht plan 
one that fits is. the 
only one that can do a full of 


job for any particular man 


Does your company plan of organization 
function as efficiently as it should? Choos- 
ing the right plan demands so much 


thought in so many high quarters that 
SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


believes 


rendering a service by presenting on the 
succeeding pages the organization charts 
2] 


small. in a wide range of business fields. 


Is 


successful) companies. large and 


spite this concentration of 
authority, his actions are 
often influenced to a large 
extent by the advice and 
views of his associates. The 
objective generally sought is 
to have the sales program 
the product of many minds 
with as wide and diverse 
experiences as possible in 
order to avoid the mistakes 
frequently resulting 
hasty, one-man decisions 
Advisory and coordinating 
sales committees in general 
management as well as 
within the sales department 
are widely used. 

“Many companies have 
come to favor more inten- 


from 


ulactul 

The editorial object in 
pr cnting the Organization 
charts of companics iM 
this ISSUt Wills to offer 


Orvantization 
of cach company to show clearly how 
wtles officers and therm dutics fit into 
the whol picture 
tion 
It wall be 


sules organizations fall into two 


with Little emphasis 


on prod finance, ct 


evident that most com 
pany 
main Catcvorics functional and 


specialized product though some 
} 


combine both. An cxampl of a tun 
tional set up ts Walter Baker & Co., 
In (Pave 52) of a 


product organization. Celluloid Corp 


Spc alized 


(Pave 40); 0f a combined plan Cook 
Paint & Varnish Co. (Page 43) 

In a vood functional sales depart 
ment, one control source will super 
vise sales planning, another the selling 
operations, another the company s ad- 
vertising and promotion, and so on, 
although all of these functions gener 
ally stem from cither a sales-minded 
president or vice-president in charge 
of sales 

The second category 


a spec jal 


ized produc! organization divides 
sales effort according to product lines. 
It may require additional personnel 
but it centers responsibility for mark 
cting and advertising of each product 
or group of products in separate ex- 
ecutives with all the advantages of 
specialization, Methods and techniques 


can always be adopted to fit each line 


company without causing confusion. 

Many of the charts which rep- 
resent plans working today show 
that business favors careful, scientific 
planning of sales operations, firm 
control over basic policies, increasing 
delegation of authority for the execu 
tion of sales plans in the field, a 
clear-cut division between planning 
and executing sales programs, and a 
rising influence of the sales manager in 
company councils and advertising con- 
trol. 

This prestige for the 
sales executive was also noted in a 
recent 


increasing 


survey among 120 companies 
made by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Co. Comparing its own 1938 
findings with those of a Dartnell sur 
vey in 1920, it finds that, in 1920, 
only 7% of sales departments were 
headed by a vice-president, but that 
this title now has risen to 48%. 

The Metropolitan report has this to 
say about the growing importance of 
sales executives for American manu 
facturers: 

“Most contributors (to Metropolli- 
tan’s survey) reported a tendency to- 
wards giving the sales executive more 
voice in the general management's de- 
cisions affecting selling policy, and to- 
wards centering in him more authority 
for the execution of these plans. De- 


sive supervision of — field 

operations. Frequently this 
has necessitated a greater number of 
supervisory operating executives, such 
as regional or divisional sales man- 
avers. This has resulted in a wider 
dispersion of responsibility for field 
sales supervision.” 

Metropolitan found, in its survey, 
that the typical sales manager allo 
cates 40% of his time to “planning 
functions” (sales planning and_ re- 
search, 13%; advertising and_ sales 
promotion, 10% ; product merchandis- 
ing, 9% ; sales training, 8% ) 54% to 
operating functions (directing sales 
organization, 28% ; making calls with 
his men, 14% ; trade relations, 8% ; 
selling personal accounts, 4%), leav- 
ing 6% for miscellaneous other 
duties, 

The sales executive lays out sales 
programs, supervises carrying them 
out, builds his staff and manages it, 
studies markets and trade, collaborates 
on getting the right product priced 
and packaged properly, puts both 
hands into his advertising and promo- 
tion and otherwise finds himself at the 
core of nearly all operations. No 
wonder he has a vital interest in his 
company's scheme of organization. 

With this introduction, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S editors present the 1939 
organization plans of 21 companies 
whom we thank, on behalf of our 
readers, for their help in this project. 
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to a T. Thus differing sales policies 

can be maintained within a single 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF INDIANA 


President 
i 
i GA 
Vice-President in General 
charge of sales Manager 
os J 
| | 
Assistant General Mgr. } Advertising 
General Sales Division Manager 
if a3 | i | | 
Asst. Gen.Mgr. Asst. Gen.Mer, Asst. Gen.Mgr. Asst. Gen.Mgr. Asst. Gen.Mgr. 


Northern Div. Central Div. 


Asst. Gen.Mgr. 


Mgr. Asphalt 
Fuel O11 Dept. 


J 


Asst. to Pres. (Ch. 
Dir. of Marketing 


~~ 


Meetings--Dealers 
and Distributors 


East. Div. Mer. t 
State Stores Div. Mgr. Dir. of Marketing 
My. meee. 2. 7 ee tee elUlClCO CUR DS Se ieecccene 
Sales Promotion Mgr. (Duties) 
Mgr. Trade Relations Advertising 
Sales Service Mer. Promotion 
Secretary Sales Plans 
President (Ex Officio) Publicity 

Banquet Department 

L 
"a 
J | Af | 1 | 

State Stores Eastern Southern Central Western Export 
Div. Manager Div. _—— Div. ws Div. Manager Div. Manager Div. Manager 


ae l | 
| oe | mn | ma ae | Asstetent | 
| 
[en] | Dist. =] [= mers. | | Dist. a] | Dist. — | 
Ea Mgrs. J | =o = = = 


 * 2 | State =] | State ca Ex vers. | Es 


c= | ea ‘ ae | Sealesmen | 


Eastern Div. Western Div. Bulk Sales Lube and Sales 
| | | ] | Technical Div. T 
Branch Branch Branch Branch Brench 7S Salesmen 
Managers Managers. Managers Managers Managers Branch 
T T T I T Managers 
l 
Selesmen Salesmen Salesmen Salesmen Salesmen | Salesmen aimee 
2 : Salesmen 
Note: Branch offices: 28 in 13 states. 
O President 
malicall 
f L 
Exec. Committee op get shea J ~ 
rege Director of Sales Director of 
PRON ite eee”—lC(C ES lL Trade Relations 
Asst. to Pres. — (Duties) 
Dir. eo Selling Policies | 
East. v. Mgr. Pricing Sales Service 
T Assignment of Dis- Manager 
tributors 
Advisory Committee Sales Personnel and | 
a Salaries 


Controller of 
Adv. & Sales 
Pro. Budgets 


Adv, Mgr. 


T 


| 


+ 


| Display Men | 


Assistant | Sls.P ‘ 
(Banquets & 8.Pro,mgr 
Publicity) , 
iI } 
Nat'l. Display 
Supervisor Art Director for 


Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 


Executive Committee makes all main decisions of company policy, including distribution, advertising, promotion, etc. 


Advisory Committee develops the detail. 


Cc’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO., INC. 
(Division of General Foods Corp.) 


‘ General Foods Corporation 
c Executive Vice-President 
in charge of marketing 
MARKETING PLAMNING T MARKETING PLANS EXECUTION 
President MERCHANDISDIG PLANS National Sales Manager 
Walter Baker & Co., Inc. D> ene =m |  <scccco 
Marketing, Production, etc. Product, Price or Field Organization 
Packaging Changes 


| 
a | | | 


ADVICE AND INFORMATION Eastern Central Southern Western 
—— eee eee <= Division Division Division Division 
‘Z Manager Manager Manager Manager 
| L i i } 
| | 2 District ortices| 
Associate Associate => 
Merchandising Merchandising > | 
nae Manager --- | Fie1a Supervision | 
(Confectionery (Grocery peck 
merchandising merchandising 
pias nase [seiesee 


‘ KENDALL MILLS 


(Curity layettecloth, diapers, draperies, hospital supplies, industrial textiles, etc.) 


“General Sales 


Manager 
i it | | | 
*heat. Seles Manager *Field Seles { A "Asst. Seles Manager 
Commercial Finishing Manager a ‘DiFect Mills Depts. 
| 
’ ! L | I | 
BM. Y. Staff | Hospitan | curtain | | Dry Goods | Industriel 
Office 
3 Salesmen 
- - 


J L. 


| Rastern” | Mew York | Philsdelphie | } Chicago | | Sen Francisco 
or es 


* Advertising and marketing committee, in collaboration with managers of hospital, curtain, dry goods, and industrial departments. 


cy 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 


President 


aL 


Vice-President 
in charge of 
merchandising 
| 
I ] 
Vice-President Vice-President 
and and 
Seles Manager - Advertising Director 


} an Saleamen | Layout Production 


3 
we 


DE LONG HOOK & EYE COMPANY 


o [ o_ ‘sa 


Production Factory 
Secretary-Treasurer Vice-President 
in charge of sales Manager Superintendent 
[ I | 
*Assistant to the Sen Francisco Canadian bis Chicago 
Vice-President Branch Manager Branch Manager ranch Manager 


9 Seleamen 
working out of 
Pailadelphia 3 Saleenen [i Setennes | 


*$erves also as advertising manager. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


President and 
General Manager 


) } 


"Vice-President 
in charge of 
Silver sales 


| 
q | | | 


Mgr. Silver "Sales Manager 3. M. Plate & Adverti Sales Ma . B 
. oO olish Division Sterling Ecclesiastical ty Alvin rat Peashees tae 
ail a! | 
| | | Salesnen | | Advertising | 
‘ | Seiesnen | | Branch ortices | 
* Advertising and merchandising committee. : 
(Astring-O-Sol) 
President and 
Chairman of Board 
Sydney, Australia Vice-President and Windsor, Ontario 
Mfg. Branch with General Sales Manager Mfg. Branch with 
Ite Sales Steff ms Its Seles Steff 
:, T T j ) 
Foreign Sales Director in Assistant Spanish Sal 
Division with Charge of De- Seles —- Seviehes oten 
Seles Steff tail Repre- Manager Sales Steff 
sentatives : 
ie _ 
Western Eastern 
Divisional Divisional 
2) Seles Super- Seles Super- 
visor visor 
ia Vf re) - 
New York City Kansas City Sen Francisco 
Branch Branch Brench 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
(Pabco floor coverings, roofings, paints and shingles) 


Board of Directors 


Chairman of the Boerd . . @ 
President 
| 
Vice-President 
V.-P. Vice-President 
in charge of ae ee ae in cherge of 
export | sales 
. i 
4 4 Ass't | Gen'l 
Export Dept. Export Foreign ! ve Hag x ia 
Selesmen Department Subsidiary j —- 
Companies " f T 7 
\ Pettern and Sales Dept. Seales Department 
Designing Managers Office Menager 
| Department T T 
| meas T i 
Head Office Sales Analysis Branch 
| Seles District Sales Office Sales Research Sales Offices 
* | , Managers - 
/ ! | 
| Domestic 
\ Sealesmen 
! 
' is 
[ I ag | | 
Treasurer Managers Traffic j [Public & Indus Medical Group & Purchasing Secretary 
of Domestic Manager trial Relation Compensation Agent 
Subsidiaries j Manager Insurance Dir. 
! 
i L 
r 1 ' 
CG Le 1. 
Warehouses ; ms Warehousing Advertising Publicity Plant — 
| 
: Superintendent 
} 
A. SCHILLING & COMPANY 
President 
4 (inactive) 1 
"Director T *Director 
“Director and 
General Manager 
a in charge of sales 
*adv. Mer. and advertising 
*Sales Manager 
i 
i a 
Dist.Mgr. chg. Dist. Mgr. Dist. Mgr. Selesmen Salesmen Dist. Mgr. Dist 
So.West (L.A.) Texas E. San Fran. Alaska Hawaii Selt Lake pret + gh a 
Asst. Asst. Asst. Asst. 
Dist. Mer Dist. Mgr. Dist. Mer. Dist. Mgr. 
| | Selesmen ‘j | 
(about 100) 


* Advertising and distribution planning committee. 
Note: Once yearly all district managers sit in on distribution planning. 


This is the 


Fifth Highest 
BUYING 
POWER 


per Family 


among all states 


MORE Money this year! Payrolls, 
Ist quarter, up 11%... over $15,- 
000,000 in March, 2nd highest in 9 
\ ears. 


Sales supported by 


STABLE 
INCOME 


from diversification 


of industries 


More JOBS this year! Industrial 
Employment, Ist quarter, up 24%. 
Per cap. Savings 4th highest among 
states. 


Representatives: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Ine., 
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Per capita 


RETAIL 
SALES 


19% above 


national average 


PROVIDENCE 


Sales going UP! Dept. Store volume 
advanced 4%, Ist quarter. New Car 
sales jumped 90%. 


Journal-Bulletin 


HOME 
COVERAGE 


blankets the City; 
3 out of 4 in R. I. 


PROVIDENG 
MARKET. 


Q 
z 
<. 

~ 


Good market 
—getting Better! 


America’s most 


URBAN 
COMPACT 


state: with living 


standards to match 


More HOMES building! Residen- 


tial Permits, Ist quarter, up 150% 


highest since 1930. 


in value... 


Homes 99% Electrified! Refrigera- 
tor Sales (2 mos.) up 159%. Oil 
Burners (Prov., Ist quarter) up 32%. 


And 


ONE CENT 


per family buys a 


4OOO2LINE 


J-B Campaign! 


Even Bigger Coverage of able -lo- 
buy families this year! March Cir- 
culation 144,200... 6% above 7°38. 


JSOURNAL-BULLETIN 
Dominating New England's Second Largest Market 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los 


Angeles 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 15 BIG AND BURLY 


© Allis-Chalmers will take an order for a 32¢ V belt, or 
one for a $750,000 electric generator without a change of ©) 
blood pressure, It built six of Boulder Dam’s 115,000 h.p. 
turbines, and once supplied the U.S. Navy with $7,950,000 
of marine turbines. Yet, though massive production is its 
business, more than half Allis-Chalmers’ 1938 profits came 


from its new venture into mass-production—tractors. The 


\llis tractor is a “Persian Orange” beauty. What’s more, it’s 
nicely designed to fit a section of the farm market hitherto | 
neglected by tractor builders—the biggest section, it so hap- 


vens. But don’t conclude that Allis is edging out of heavy 
| oO oO d 


Aaa cnc, — Me OR industry with consumer goods. For the reason behind 
“tas titan nana \\ a » its dualism read Atuis-CHaLMers: “America’s Krupp”, 
TERRE ts hands across 
= 


he hee 4 Ste NS Four years ago Terre Haute 
5 was the sizzling center of 


brutal industrial strife—some of the bitterest America 


& 


¥ # 


has known. Today representatives of Business and of the 
\. F. of L. and of the C. I. O. sit down with beer between 


them, and discuss what’s good for the city, and act accord- vluapeees John F. Staub, Archisect 


° . . ’ 
ingly. So Terre Haute is now a city of optimists, looking ( f ld Ss 7 id 
forward with mutual goodwill to a future industrial expansion olng t0 ul d p00 Of d tennis court . 


and prosperity—a future that has already begun. How did it * Before you take the plunge better read Tennis Courts : 
happen? Read “On, Tur Moonticut’s Fair Tontcut ALonG AND SWIMMING Poo s in Fortune for May. It shows you the 
Tue Wapasn”. Fortune for May. Page 75. several kinds of pools and courts you might consider. The 

hazards you will have to face — the pitfalls. Problems of 


THE ROUND TABLE TACKLES TAXATION water supply and drainage. And what piles up cost. Page 81. 


¢ Taxation is history’s sourest apple 


of discord—the issue over which ide- 
ologies clash, thrones topple, empires 
split. But fifteen men of known dis- 
agreement, at the Second Session of 
The Round Table (ForTUNE’s newest 
project) found that, even on Taxa- 
tion, there is an “area of agreement” 
between opposing views —they dis- 
covered a practical working base for 
a tax policy acceptable to a wide di- 
versily of opinion. FORTUNE for May. 


Page 67. 


TRADE WAR IS HELL some trade wars 


are substitutes for military war—some 


are preparation for it. Fortune explores 
the whole tangle. The means — quotas, 
reciprocal trade agreements, barter, Aski 
Marks et al. And the objectives—eco- 


jer May 
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nomic, political and military. OFF To THE 
Trapve Wars? Fortune for May. P. 95. 


PACIFIC MAPS: 
by Covarrubias 


* For San Francisco’s Fair 
Covarrubias made six vast 
mural maps. FORTUNE repro- 
duces three of them in their full 
glowing colors. Not only beauti- 
ful and informative, they also 
show you a fresh view of the 
Pacific—as a central lake join- 
ing rather than separating the 


civilizations on its shores. P. 60. 


PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES first heat 


¢ The Fortune Survey starts a series 
of contests to determine who is People’s 
Choice for President. Two pairs are put 
up this month—Garner vs. La Guardia 
and Hull vs. Vandenberg. Winners will 
enter run-offs. semi-finals, finals. P. 86. 


TELEVISION TiAD GREAT IMPOSSIBILITIES 


Courtesy of Pacific House Theme Building of the Golden Gate International Exposition 


* The Big Problem is — what is a 
Television show? Until that’s settled 
people won’t buy sets. Until they do, 
advertisers won’t buy time. And until 
they do, Videcasters won’t make 
money. (Unless they discover some 
other means of revenue.) What Tele- 
vision is up against in its search for 
the answer, the weapons at its dispos- 
al, and how it’s using them is told in 
all the fascinating details in TELE- 
vision II: “Camera—Fape In!” 
ForTUNE for May. Page 69. 


“The More Abundant Life” 


¢ The Editors of Fortune point out 
that though the present U.S. government 
is liberal in the social sense it is reaction- 
ary in the economic sense. BUSINESS-AND- 
GOVERN MENT. Page 65. 


MATCHMAKING DIAMOND LIKES POLYGAMY 


¢ The story of Diamond Match is a 
story of many marriages and no di- 


vorces 


and a passing affair with Ivar 
Kreuger. You’ve never before had a 
chance to know the full facts about 
Diamond. That goes if you’re a Wall 
Street sophisticate, if you’re intimately 
connected with the S. E. C., the F. T. C. 
or the Department of Commerce, or 
anybody except a high official of THE 
Diamonp Matcu Co. itself. ForTUNE 
brings its unknown story to light. for 
the first time. Page 89. 
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THE ADS ARE 
INTERESTING, TOO 


Excerpts from the advertisements in 
Fortune for May. 


Charles Emil Nelson may have 
saved your life... 


—Corning Glass (B.B.D.&O.) 


You buy the mileage ... but the 
peace of mind is free. 
—General Tires (D’A. Adv.) 


.. who is there to say, “neigh”? 


—White Horse Trucks (D’A. Adv.) 


Barricading men and profits from 
hurricanes and barracuda. 
American Mutual Ins. Co. (J.T.C.) 


Children like these don’t grow 
on trees! 


—U.S. Rubber Co. (C.-E.) 


The lost art of Egypt is born 
again in Indianapolis... 


P. R. Mallory (A.-K.) 


Keeping “Adam’s Ale” up to par! 
Dow Chemical (MacM, J. & A.) 


Weddings always make me cry. 
—Barre Guild (11.B.1.) 


pink elephant if fashion 
dictates. 


Atlas Powder (A.F.-G.L.) 


The patient horse and perplexed 
executive both benefit. 
International Salt (S. Co.) 


. . . for longer drives or better 
bologna! 


York Ice Machinery (J.M.M.) 
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STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


"President 
Director of Sales cy 

poet oC 

“Vice-President *Becretary *Vice-President 

Factory Supt. | “Breseurer General Manager 

Sales Promotion Mgr. Seles Promotion Mgr. r 
Philadelphia ps Chicago 
‘ / 


C= [Fea] [Feaeme] [Foneme] [Fotemn] farm] Scans uae 


Distribution and advertising committee. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


President ‘ 
I L. aE | 
[v.2. in charge of purchases & atg.| | v.-P. & Director of Seles | ] Public Relations Director | | Treasurer | 
| Asst. Seles Menager | | Advertising & Sales Pro. Mgr.| 


| Asst. Advertising & Seles Pro. Mgr.| 


bo 


1 l i: 1 
| Wholesale Mgr. |Tank-Trailer Sales Mer | |Usea Trailer Sales Mer | | Export Division | }Special Equip. Mer | : | Service Dir. | 


> 3 
| Export Distributors | ® 


jRegional Sales Mers.| 


| Branches & Distributors | 


| Exclusive Trailer Salesnen | 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
(Premium ham & bacon; Jewel shortening; Brookfield butter, eggs, etc.: 
Silverleaf lard; Sunbrite cleanser; Pard dog food, etc.) 


Chairman 
2 Vice-Chairmen 
President 
| ss a | L + a | | 1 | | i 
V.-Chran. pag om i V.-Pres. V.-Pres. | ¥.-Pres. V.-Pres. V.-Pres. | | v.-Pres.| V.-Pres. |Comptroiie Sec'y. 
8s. 
i | = 
Industriel Commercial Ice All Meat Animal Feed Beef Lamb & Veal; Calf & Cattle 
Relations Dairy & Poultry Packing Plants Fertilizer Btying; Hide; Lamb Buying; Wool 
; Advertising 
SB , : Margarine 
Br. House Seles Public Relations 
Br. House Operating Refinery 
Canned Foods Sales Promotion 
General Plant Sales Sausage 
By-Product et. Hotel, Contract & _ | Br. House Provie’s Storage 
City Hides & Fats Construction Institution Casing Vegetable 011 Buying 
Glue & Gelatin Gen. Supt. Office Industrial Fats & Curing & Inspect'n —Hevane_Cube_ 
Perd laboratory (Incl. Glycerine Export Cotton Gins 
Purchasing Research & Sales Mcdsg. Service Hog Buying Cotton 011 Mills 
Tallow - Service) Soap Provision Veg. Oil Refineries 
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Detroit and the Local Trading Area Offer 
One of America’s Most Active Markets Now 


Importance of the 
Detroit Trading Area 


94% of the total weekday circu- 
lation of The News is concentrated 
in the local Detroit trading area! 
The importance of such intensive 
coverage will be instantly appar- 
ent when it is remembered that 
the six counties comprising this 
area account for 48%, of the entire 
population of Michigan; 57% of 
the State’s gainful workers; 58% 
of the assessed valuation; 59% of 
the industrial plants; 67% of the 
payroll in business and industry, 
and 65% of the State’s income tax 
returns. 


Cover It Adequately With The News, Alone! 


Probably no other factor so well indicates the progressiveness 
of Detroiters, or so well illustrates their willingness to spend 
money now, as the tremendous activity in the automobile sales 
and home building fields: 


@ APRIL 6—Buick Motor announced that new car deliveries in 
the Detroit Market for the first three months of 1939 totaled 46,675 
units; an all-time high and a gain of 36.3% over the same period of 
1938! @ APRIL 7—Ford Motor Company announced that retail 
sales of Ford cars and trucks totaled 75,345 for March, alone— 
a gain of 56% over March of last year! @ APRIL 7—The Detroit 
Board of Commerce announced that the dollar volume of residential 
building for the week of March 27, 1939, was almost three times 
as great as for the same week last year! 


Yes, Detroiters have money to spend, and are spending it now. 
Advertisers should get into this big, active market AT ONCE— 
with dominating space in Detroit’s Home Newspaper, The News. 


The Detroit News 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, INC. THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
(Ipana tooth paste; Ingram’s shaving cream; Mum deodorant: Sal Hepatica; Vitalis, etc.) 


*President 
T 
| Asst. Sec'y. | 
*V.-P. chg. sdvertising *V.-P. in chg. of sales *V.-P. in chg. of production *V.-P. in chg. of export 
i | | ie ue | L L 1 
"adv. Mer. *Asst.Sle.Mger. *asqt.Sle.Mgr. Production] lab. & Res.| Power Plant] | *aav. Mer. Asst. 
f a 
Drug Barber . 
Adv. Service | |Adv. Promotion| Selesnen Selesnen Printing | | Coupon Records | ra 
Midwest | Mfg. | 
Branch 
Southwest 
bese =e 
Cansdian ad Western Receiving 
Branch Branch & Shipping 
“Credit and . 
Office Manager 
c Y I 1 f ———. 
|sis. Order Dept | | Creat Dept. | ] Mail & Files Dept. | | *Purchesing Agent | | *comptroller | 


“Designates members of staff who meet frequently to make all policy decisions on marketing, advertising, and manufacturing 
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CELLULOID CORPORATION 


Seles Division 


*General Sales Manager 
"assistant General Sales Vanager 
Technical Seles Market Advertising 
Service Research Division 
& | | J L | | 
Toiletware Chemical Packaging _Bheet, Rod & Molding Pow- Fabricating File 
Division Division Division be division der Division Division Division 
Director Director *Director *Director “Director Director Director 
of Sales of Seles of Seales of Seles of Seles of Sales of Seles 
Ass't. Dir. 
of Sales 


Branch Offices 
District Managers 


St srr 


** Advertising committee functioning on publication advertising (used only by Packaging, Sheet, Rod & Tube, and 
Molding Powder Divisions). 
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MERCHANDIS)y 


¢ COMPANION SELLING 


CREATING DEMAND by «a 


CLINCHING SALES wit 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMANS 


ia 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
\ 
"President 
| 
Sec'y. & Treas. Vice-President “General S. M. 
in charge engineering 
and production 
| 
*Chief Enzineer 
“General 8. M, 
it nt 1 
Assistant "assistant | | “Advertising 
Sales Executive Seles Manager a peerdinmaaadis Manager 
iT 
Price & Discount 
Assistants 
L | lL | 
General Seles Supervisor of Dis- Manager U.S.Government 
Departmentalized tributors & Jobbers Railway Seles Representative 
| : 
Direct Mail 
| District Managers 
Branc I 
‘ b Managers 
* Advertising committee. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
Factory-Dealer Planning Partnership 
General Dealer New and 
Sales Manager \ Used Car Committees 
Asst. Gen.| | Asst. Gen.| | Organization | | Asst. Gen.| | Asst. Gen. 
Seles Mgr. Seles Mer. Manager Seles. Mgr. Sales Mgr. Dealers 
8,672 
16 Home Office 
Departments 
Business Mgnut. Dept. 
Regional Manager Used Car Managers —— New Car Managers 
1,66 1,717 
Asst. Regional Mgr. Organization Manager Asst. Regional Mer. 
All Regional Depts. Used Car Salesmen New Car Salesmen 
<. 7,586 12,359 
Zone Manager 
Asst. Zone Mgr. City Manager | Asst. Zone Mgr. All Other Dealer Employees 
Se i Manager . . 
v, Used Car Mgrs Organization Manager District Managers ee 5,085 e i sh = 
Bast & West ~ 
All Zone Departments 
Monthly Area Ali Dealers and Employees 
Supervisor Plan 73,394 
Chevrolet Owners --- 7,034,478 
] 
Chevrolet New and Used Car Prospects --- 29,700,000 
hog 
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President and LS 
General Sales Manager 
| 
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Executive Treasurer -- Secretary V.-P. & Gen, Asst. V.-P. Vice- Vice- Vice- 
v.-. Taxes, Public Legal Dept. ice Mgr. Research & President President President 
T [Relations Tech. Dir. T 
| | | iT L i | Seduotried { ] 
Budget Asst. President V.-P. *V.-P. *Vice- "Asst. V.-P Sales Except} | Automotive Detroit 
Control v.-P. Subsidiary] | Wallpeper Northern | [President] [Midwest Div. Automotive Sales Factories 
Company Division 
General | [ Operation] [Purchases] [> 5 oo ones Dealer rT) i | 
Credits of Radio and Seles Sales Branches 
Station Purchases Treffic 
| 1 
Chairman Texas Div 
Adv. Com. 8 Branche 
1 Factory J 
{ | I I 3 
Asst. Asst. Asst. Production 
vV.-P. V.-P. satiter V.-P. Supt. ; 
| I | 
Insurance North K. C 
Petroleum Kansas Special Factories 
Architects City Sls.) Accounts, 
Engineers 
4 a Seles 
Artist Glass Jobbing 
Division ivision| | Division as 
Accounting Costs *Sales 
Department Dept. Promotion. 
ia i 
Architect | 5 Stores 
: 7 Industrial 
** Advertising committee. Segnyeannes 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC. 
ji (Paints and Varnishes) 
President 
eS 
"Vice-President & 
General Manager 
"Plant Manager *Seo'y. & Treas. 
4 Py 
i 3 
"General Seles Manager 
l i] 
Manager Stores Div. Advertising Manager Divisions Maneger 
. Tt 
| 7 Store Managers | | 6 Division Managers 
l If 
14 Store Salesmen |65 Division Seleemen| 
*Denotes members of advisory group which meets on all matters of policy. 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
President 
| 
V.-P. in charge of sales Executive V.-F. Export Executive 
T ‘ 
: 1 L | | | [ 
Tubes, Parts Adv. Mer. Seales Asst. Seles Fern Seles Manufacturing Exp. Research 
& Ahocessories Promotion Manager Radio Subsidiary Subsidiary & Engineering 
Merchandising Manager Seles 
sav. Mar Automotive 
1 shaneten Export Manager 
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Department | 
ae ee [ap sis Pro. Mer 
l | 
Sietesbetens Distributors 
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—" — 
Service | Finescia1 |: | manufacturing | Exp. Shippers 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
*President 
| 
7 
Asst. Adv. & 
anatTe iemersacene Sis. Pro. Mer. 
i 
a. l | I ] ] | 
Western Region Midwest Region Southwest Region Southeast Div. Central Region Pittsburgh Div. Eastern Region 
(Factory Control) (Factory Control) (Factory Control) Sales Manager (Factory Control) Seles Manager (Factory Control) 
T b l L 
Div. Mgrs. Div. Mgrs. | Div. Mgrs. Dist. Mers. Div. Mere. | 
| ) : 
Typical Division 
Manager's Organization 
aie } L 
:§ ° 
| Retati Sales Manager Campaign uers.| . | Territory Managers | 
i : | 
Retail Dist. Mere.] Salesnen | Resale Dept. Mars. | 
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157% Over Last Year’s Sales 


—in a Twelve-Week Drive! 


Eckerson Fruit Canners, Inc., sponsored a “Flying Ace” contest 


among food brokers which broke records faster than the accounting 


department could add up the figures. 


ALES contests can get surprising 
results. Our recent Eckerson 
“Flying Ace” contest, drama- 
tized over a period of 12 weeks, 

boosted sales to a startling degree. In 
the company’s midwestern territory, 
roughly the Mississippi Valley and 
north to Winnipeg, for which the fig 
ures are now available, sales for the 
12-week period ran 157% in excess 
of the sales for the entire previous 
year. 

The results were achieved at an av- 
erage fixed cost of one-eighth cent per 
case; a total cost of less than three- 
fifths of a cent per case! 

Eckerson has extensive citrus can- 
ning operations in Sanford, Fla. Sales 
offices are maintained in Jersey City, 
N. J., and Chicago. Distribution is 
wholly through food brokers. 

Now, when a food broker, or any 
other broker, represents a multiplicity 
of producing organizations and a mul- 
titude of products the problem of the 
sales manager for any one line, as- 
suredly, is to see that his line is not 
forgotten; that it doesn’t become just 
one of the many. We all want some 
special “‘push” behind our goods. How 
are we going to get it? What tools 
shall we use? 

We got down to that primitive for- 
mula that if you are going to get a 
man to do something for you you've 
got to do something for him. Putting 
it bluntly, the secret of a contest is in 
an appeal to the selfish interests of the 
salesman. You must put something 
extra in his hands or in his pocket. 

Among the things we had to sell 
were grapefruit sections, fancy and 
broken; citrus salad, grapefruit juice, 
orange juice and blended grapefruit 
and orange juice, and sweetened 
grapefruit juice. These products lie in 
a highly competitive field, but a food 
broker handling our line does so ex- 
clusively. 

The first thing we did after deciding 
upon the type of contest we were to 
hold was to produce a catalog showing 
our special awards to agents. Hand- 
somely illustrated, partly in colors, it 
offered seemingly just about every- 
thing that the heart could desire in 
the way of “happiness items’ for use 
about the person or the home. 
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BY 
BOB WHITE 


Vidwestern Sales Manager, 
Eckerson Fruit Canners, Ine. 


This is the cover of a little die-cut book- 

let sent to salesmen during the campaign. 

Titled “This Landing Business,” it dis- 
cussed six methods of closing a sale. 


Listed in all were about 1,200 
prizes, accordions to saxophones, trout 
flies to double beds, binoculars to silk 
sox. There was a wide range of beauty 
articles for the wife, toys for the kids, 
smoker's articles, golf items, fishing 
tackle and guns. Yes, and radios, re- 
frigerators and all kinds of shakers 
and dodads for the drinker. It was 
almost a complete mail order catalog. 

We worked out our rewards based 
on the “credit’’ system. Credits were 
based strictly on case sales. 

In conducting the contest the steps 
were broken down under the follow- 
ing divisions: 

1. Specific contest mailings included 
12 contest letters and five “news” let- 
ters. 

2. Mailings were sent out at vary- 


ing intervals in order to make the most 
of the changing market conditions. 

3. This effort was supplemented by 
teaser mailings, canner convention tie- 
in, quality promotions, price lists, and 
publicity. 

Because of conditions within the 
industry no traveling or field work 
was done with the agents during the 
period of the contest. 

Since this is a Flying Aces contest 
I'll put it that the take-off was made 
with an inspirational piece called 
“Seven Self Starters.” It was round, 
representing the motor head of an air- 
plane, with the propellers extending 
in cut-out. On each of seven pages 
was printed a short inspirational, edi 
torial type sales talk. 

These were under the following 
headings: Improve Conversation, 
Handle Tough Problems, Use ‘'Sell- 
ing” Words, Sell Quality, Win More 
Friends, Develop Leadership and Im- 
prove Persuasion. Authorship credit 
was given after each. The writers thus 
credited are W. E. Holler, T. Russ 
Hill, Elmer Wheeler, Harry Simmons, 
Dale Carnegie, Donald A. Laird, 
Richard C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse. 


Off to a Flying Start 


The contest started on January 9 
and was scheduled to run to March 15 
though it was later extended two 
weeks, One week after the start “Ace 
News” appeared. This gave the name 
of the first to qualify, told how seven 
salesmen had made their qualifying 

uota in the first seven days and stated 
that the leader had 9,225 points. 

Two weeks after the start a “Pilot's 
License’’ was mailed to each contestant 
qualifying him to ‘fly high, wide and 
handsome with the famous Flying 
Aces.” It also carried the notation 
that “there are no speed limits in the 
air.” An inspirational letter accom- 
panying it bore the heading ‘Give ‘er 
the Gun.” 

Gadgets of various kinds, not costly 
but carrying some point, went out with 
succeeding mailings. One was a rivet, 
featherweight, actually rescued from 
the stock of an airplane builder. An- 
other was a piece of rip-cord—metal 
wire around a fabric core. Headed 
“Time to Tug,” the accompanying let- 
ter said, “Ever bail out? Formerly. . . 
sometimes the cord broke. Now . . 
it won't break. It won’t jam. When 
all fails . . . it functions.” 

During the campaign there bobbed 
up a chance to buy, in quantity at a 
price, a batch of citrus hydrometers. 
The agents were told that more than 
$150 worth of sugar is used in can- 
ning a carload of grapefruit of prime 
quality. Sometimes canners “skin” the 
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EFOREF. a single vote is cast 
on November 5th, 1940, you 
may expect to know who is 
going to be elected! 

For, recently developed research pro- 
cedures will have polled samples of the 
country’s 45,000,000 voters so scien- 
tifically as to forecast the result with 
astonishing precision. 


New Light—Toward New Wisdom 
Similar methods, sampling the reading 
habits of 108,000,000 Americans more 
than 10 years of age, are now revealing 
how many of them read the four 
largest weekly magazines. 

This information—of obvious impor- 
tance to anyone considering the purchase 
of advertising space—is being brought 
to light by LIFE’s Continuing Study of 
Magazine Audiences. 


x 


HULL OF TENNESSEE 


CLARK OF MISSOURI 


The figures may seem startling at first 
glance. Yet they are not really extraor- 
dinary, when you stop to consider them. 
Any observant person knows—as adver- 
tisers have long known—that magazines 
are seen and read by many more people 
than those who actually buy them. The 
LIFE Study simply is making available, 
for the first time, accurate information 
on how many more. 


New Information—Report No. 2* 


The Study is a continuing one—sup- 
plying ever-fresh data on an ever-broad- 
ening base of inquiry. Its very latest 
results—now being published in detail 
in “Report No. 2”—clearly confirm and 
logically supplement the eye-opening 
figures offered you in “Report No. 1.” 

These latest figures reveal, for instance, 
that LIFE, with a 2,237,898 weekly cir- 


HOOVER OF CALIFORNIA LAGUARDIA OF NEW YORK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


FARLEY OF NEW YORK 


LEHMAN OF NEW YORK 


LEADING PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES, REPORTED IN LIFE’S **PUBLIC OPINION’* 
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culation, reached a total audience of 
18,200,000! 

The complete tabulation of the num- 
ber of people who see, open, and read 
part or all of each issue of the four largest 
weekly magazines runs as follows: 


Magazine Circulation* Audience 

COLLIER’S . . 2,642,886 15,800,000 
LIBERTY. . . 2,515,423 13,800,000 
LIFE . . . . 2,237,898 18,200,000 
SATEVEPOST . 3,064,653 13,100,000 


*Last quarter 1938, publishers’ statements 


The Study also shows that the great 
audiences of the four magazines in com- 
bination—after duplication of readers 
is eliminated—comprise well over half 
of the primary market for advertised 


goods. 


How Is The Study Being Made? 


Conducted by Crossley, Inc., with direc- 
tion and authentication by a committee 
of several of the country’s leading re- 
search authorities, the Study employs 
fact-finding methods such as are being 
relied upon confidently today by busi- 
ness and governmental leaders. 

The size and scope of the cross section 
sampled have been, from the first, con- 
siderably larger than necessary for de- 
pendable Nation-wide conclusions. It 
represents a true cross section of Amer- 
ica 
census. 


miniature 
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The interviews are made personally 
by trained research workers. The people 
counted as part of a magazine’s audience 
must demonstrate clearly that they 
have seen and remember seeing articles, 
stories, or advertisements in the maga- 
zine. The inevitable percentage of con- 
fusion and falsehood is recognized and 
scientifically eliminated. 


The Value of This New Knowledge 


We don’t for a moment imagine that 
this new factor of audience is an all- 
sufficient measure of media value. It 
doesn’t, for one thing, supersede paid 
circulation information. 

But... these new magazine audience 
figures do give you an additional and 
dependable yardstick by which to gauge 


the value of space in which advertising 
dollars are to be invested. They also give 
you a significant new measure of edito- 
rial interest and potency. And they 
can further serve you by helping you to 
impress on the trade the full extent of 
your advertising’s influence. 


For the findings of the Study can be 
accepted as impartial, reliable, and au- 
thentic—just like those pre-election polls 
employing comparable procedures, which 
have proved their accuracy time and 
again ... nationally, and state by state. 


*REPORT NO. 2 —The Complete 


Study Up To Date—is now being 
published. Write or phone, and a 
copy will be reserved for you. 
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job by shorting on sugar. “Use the 
hydrometer and know what you're get- 
ting.”” they were told. 

Hydrometers ordinarily selling for 
$3.50 were delivering as a part of the 
campaign for $1.60. A few cents was 
lost on each one but from the stand- 
point of impressing quality of Ecker- 
son goods on the minds of the agents 
and salesmen it was a rare investment. 

One week a photographic mailing 
piece was sent out by the plant super- 
intendent. This contained on a single 
sheet eight actual photographs show- 
ing the various steps taken in produc- 
ing a can of citrus fruit or juice: 


Picking grapefruit, boxing for grove 
pick-up, grove loading, reloading to 
road truck, road units at grove, weigh- 
ing load at scale, unit on scale, un- 
loading at cannery. 

Salesmen, we believe, are more ef- 
fective if they know something of the 
mechanics and problems affecting the 
article back of their sales. The more 
vivid their knowledge of the whole 
business the better they function. A 
little general education never hurts. 

Nor do we think we damaged the 
contest a bit either when one day we 
shipped a sample case of our products 
to the home of each salesman with a 


[ustravox—SALES TRAINING 


The [llustravox Salesmaker 


A complete portable theatre in a 
single carrying case, 7”x18”x18”, 
weighing only 29 pounds. Illustrates 
your recorded story with compelling 
pictures projected on built-in trans- 
lucent screen for large audiences. 
Three different models to suit every 


need, from small groups to audi- 


ences over a thousand. 


The Corner Stone of 
Modern Merchandising - - 
NOW more than ever be- 
fore efficient training of 
ALL the men and women 
who sell your product is 
paramount. 


Sound-slide films are proved 
to be the most effective me- 
dium for this job. That is 
why Illustravox is indispen- 
sable in the training pro- 
grams of Goodyear, Ford, 
General Motors, Household 
Finance, International Har- 
vester, Glidden Paint and 
hundreds of other progres- 
sive organizations. These 
users know from experience 


that Illustravox is the most 
dependable, most econom- 
ical and effective training 


aid. 


You, too, can depend on Illustravox to train your factory 
salesmen — your jobber salesmen — your dealer personnel 
— to present your product in a convincing way that will sell 
more merchandise for you. Take advantage of this most 
modern, most powerful sales tool to increase your 1939 
business. Write today for more information or a demonstra- 


tion in your office. 


THE Electro-Acoustic Products Division of 
MAGNAVOX COMPANY, INC., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


letter to his wife. With the letter 
went a booklet written by Emily Post 
called ‘How to Get the Most Out of 
Life.” 


It's never a bad idea to let a sales- 
man’s wife in on a contest. In this 
book she got some inspirational read- 
ing and a number of fine recipes built 
around citrus products. Each letter 
was signed by several women whose 
husbands are connected with the Eck- 
erson operations. This stunt reminded 
the women that their men were in a 
contest to win prizes for selling citrus 
products. 

We visioned these women taking a 
new interest in the contest after get- 
ting the samples, and saying to their 
“old men,” in the usual kindly, wifely 
way, “say, fellow, how are you doing 
about bringing home some of those 
prizes out of the catalog?” Wives do 
things that way. 

Special issues were put out bulletin 
ing boosts for the canners’ convention 
held in Chicago soon after the contest 
started. Special credits were given for 
new accounts opened during the con- 
vention. We endeavored to take ad- 
vantage of everything happening dur- 
ing the contest that could be tied into 
timely promotion. 


Even Upsets Didn’t Stop Us 


One thing gave us a black eye and 
but for that I am confident the results 
of the campaign would have been far 
bigger. The State of Florida clamped 
down with a minimum price to be paid 
for fruit by canners at the orchards, 
just when the contest was well under 
way. That upset the entire canning 
situation. 

To protect ourselves all prices had 
to be withdrawn and it was several days 
before we could find out where we, or 
anyone else in the citrus canning in- 
dustry, stood. That knocked sales gal- 
leywest for the time being. 


We're very happy over the whole 
thing, however, and feel that when a 
company can make sales in 12 weeks 
totaling 157% in excess of those of 
the entire previous year, it has proved 
beyond a doubt the value of a sales 
contest. That thought is illustrated 
by one of our promotion pieces which 
got unusual attention and a lot of com- 
ment. 


This was the letter written under 
the heading: 


“Some never hit the mark because 
they never pull the trigger." Down 
in the body of the letter we stated this 
truth: 

“The successful man shows what he 
can do himself while the failure talks 
about what he would do if he were 
someone else.” 
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SO, you’re going to have a Sales Help! 
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Above in the 
SALEMASITER is a 
complete step-by- 
step visual sales story 
thet will guide your 
salesmen to more 
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ask to be cut! 


LOOSE LEAF Div. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The coupon at the right will bring 
full details about SALEMASTER 
visual selling. The dotted lines 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Branches Everywhere 


Have You Heard About The New SALEMASTER? 


N your constant quest for new sales 
material you've never yet seen any sales 
help with the strength of the SALE- ? 
MASTER. It combines everything your sales- 
man needs at his PE 
1. A visual presentation that will 
keep your salesmen on the track. 
2. A loose leaf catalog of your prod- 
ucts—including, if you choose, 
full size 81/9x11’’ photographs. 
3. An executive appearing, zipper 
closed, leather unit. 
You can increase the effectiveness of the 20°%- 
actual-point-of-sale-time of your salesmen . . . 
cut the cost of preparing and printing catalogs 
and inexpensively keep them up to date... 


Yes, you can do these things with the 
SALEMASTER! Send today for proof! 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. SM-50, 
Buffalo, N. Y. I iateg dis ae ake 


Please send, without cost or obligation, your bookiets on SALE- 
MASTER visual selling— 
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The world will little note nor long 
remember that the Scratch-Pad en- 
tered its fifth year with the April 20 
issue. As a matter of fact, Ye Con- 
ductor was so busy with this and that, 
even he forgot to note the anniver- 
sary. 
;+ s+ * 

The Yankee Network put out book- 
matches to tell advertisers how to 
“Strike All New England.” 

* * & 

A squib in the Hollywood Reporter, 
under a London date-line, says: 
“Things are so bad that a studio-head 
actually fired one of his relatives.” 

. =u 4 

The same sheet authors a Hitler fish- 
story, It seems that Der Fuehrer was 
fishing on his side of the Rhine with 
never a nibble, while a Frenchman 
on the opposite shore was landing a 
whopper every time he cast. Adolph 
asked how come. The Frenchy yelled 
back: “On this side, the fish are al- 
lowed to open their mouths!” 

. ¢ s 

For a double blurb in the Food Field 
Reporter: 

The Campbell Kids sell Campbell's Soup 
With tingling, jingling rhymes; 

And do it quite convincingly 

In Sunday's New York Times. 


An Eskimo probably likes a little 

floe-floe with his swing music. 
. = “s 

Capsule Caricature: “Stingy? Why, 
that bird has a coin-operated lock on 
his guest bathroom!” 

Soe: - 

The Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call 
has either a high regard for accuracy 
or a sense-of-humor. It showed a pic- 
ture of Charlie McCarthy and Edgar 
Bergen, captioned it: “Edgar Bergen 
(on the right) .” 

= 

Overset: “Remember the day your 
kiddie-car crashed, and your knee was 
bruised and bleeding? Who kissed it 
and ‘made it better’? Remember, 
later, when problems pressed—and 
you felt deserted, alone? Who put her 
arm around you and assured you that 
everything will come out all right’? 
Somehow, you évew it would, then. 

“You remember these things, this 
stalwart who stood between you and 
the world, even when you were 
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wrong. Your battles were 4er battles, 
and she was ready to make any sacri- 
fice, however large. Will you, there- 
fore, remember that May 14th is her 
day . . . the one especial time of 
the year when she expects to hear from 
you by telephone, by letter, in person 
if possible?” 


* * * 


Nice headlining in the horseless- 
carriage trade: “Go for a ride—and 
you'll go for an Olds.” 

x = « 


“Harmful Children’s Radio Pro- 
grams,” said a caption in the April 
Ladies’ Home Journal. What, special 
programs for harmful children? 

* * & 


Silence may be golden, but there’s 
probably a regret under that red wig 
of Harpo Marx that his voluntary 
muteness keeps him out of many a 
fat radio contract. 

* * *& 

The rugged New England spirit is 
revealed in the following little ad 
which I spotted in the Little Compton 
(R. I.) Yankee Transcript: 


WE KEEP A STORE IN 
YOUR TOWN BECAUSE 


—when you want to cash a check, buy some 
stamps, borrow some matches, get the cor- 
rect time, have us mind your baby, fill your 
oil-can or your fountain-pen, we're there 
to serve you. 

We also carry food. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
STORES, INC. 
* *  & 

Speaking of little ads, I saw two 
under Positions Wanted in the N. Y. 
Times, which convince me the present 
generation is no bunch of violets. One 
called himself an “advertising genius, 
23." The other admitted he is “‘do- 
ing a swell job in a New York 
agency.”” Good luck, Fellows. Gall 
has taken some men far in the adver- 
tising business. 

* * * 


Stetson, which used to seem rather 
stuffy, says: “Faint hat never won fair 
lady!” First thing we know, these 
not-so-mad hatters will have a style- 
panel in their magazine pages cap- 
tioned “Hatiquette.” 

a. ¢ @ 


Cheney Cravats, which I used to 


write, away back in the dark ages of 
advertising, says: “It’s wise to be 
foulard-y!”” Let's see you tie that. 


* * * 


According to a popular song, “Si, 
si, si” is a penny serenade, I thought 
it was the New Deal alphabet agency 
having to do with reforestation. 

* * * 


Phil Schwartz clips and mails the 
“Lexicon of a Hollywood Producer,” 
by Dan Parker, from Irving Hoff- 
man’s column in the Hollywood Re- 
porter: 

Disgorging—Part of a cowboy song: 
“Where never is heard a disgorging word.” 

Aridity—That which we inherit from our 
ancestors. 

Synonym—What the English people call 
a movie-house. 

Bigotry—When you're married to more 
than one person. 

Es pionage—What Popeye the Sailor Man 
eats to get strong. 

Brothel—A kind of thin soup given to 
invalids. 

Hoofer—Our last Republican President. 

Violence—When there's more than one 
violin, you say “violence.” 

Manacle—To trim the finger nails. _ 

Carnal—Two ranks higher than a major. 

Pigmy—When you get married more 
than once, it’s pigmy. 

* * * 

To misquote an ancient classic, Hit- 
ler’s gall divided all Czechoslovakia 
into three parts, more or less, and 
Woodrow Wilson’s self-determination 
of little nations took the count of ten. 

* * * 

“Earl Browder Speaks in Boston 
Church,” said a news item and a cor- 
respondent thinks Earl may have been 
preaching the gospel according to St. 
Marx. 

* * * 

Who headlined it: “Wreckers Raze 
El at Herald Square”? Macy's of 
course, 

- oe wae 


Every school has at least one student 

who is too good to be truant. 
* * # 

Leo Bott closes a letter with: 
“Yours till the world’s far!” In the 
patois of the Bronx, Leo, you should 
live so long! 

* * * 


Paul Parkinson suggests a theme- 
song for Y&R’s Dr. Gallup (using the 
popular pronunciation to make the 
pun valid): “My Heart Belongs to 
Datta.” 

* * * 


‘Look before you lease,”’ said a little 
real estate ad brightly. 
* * * 


Ray-O-Vac’s C. W. Sandley thinks . 


Northern Tissue is 
hinder.” 


“kinder to the 


T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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READ HOW AND WHY 
PICTURE THEATRE 5S 


In comparison with other national media, 
motion picture consumer advertising is young: the 
use of theatre screens for national advertising is 
less than six years old. 

Young, yes—but already mature and strong 
enough to point to a family of happy clients— 
aggressive advertisers who are leaders in their 
fields. 

For instance: Case History B. The client is the 
largest manufacturer of better type shoes in the 
country. In 1933 Minute Movies were tested with 
a full color playlet-—demonstrating various tech- 
nical features and showing new styles and colors. 
The company’s dealers paid part of the cost of the 


GENERAL SCREEN 


MACY & KLANER 
Wrigley Building Chicago, Illinois 


JAM HANDY THEATRE SERVICE, INC. 
General Motors Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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OF FIVE” 


A PROMINENT ADVERTISER HAS USED MOTION 
ADVERTISING FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS . 


program. The Minute Movie was so successful in 
selling these high priced shoes that a large ma- 
jority of the dealers decided to spend additional 
amounts of their own money if the company would 
use the plan again. It did—and has for eleven con- 
secutive seasons. 

To help you harness the sales punch of one 
minute films to your advertising program we offer 
more than 8,400 theatres from coast to coast. You 
may select as many or few as needed for your 
plans. Let us give you the results of other cam- 
paigns booked and serviced through our organi- 
zation and let us show you some of the Minute 
Movies now in use. 


ADVERTISING, INC. 


MEMBER A. F. A. 


WRIGLEY BLDG. e CHICAGO, ILL: 


[ 
MINUTE B) MOVIES 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ee 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Posters 


Spam Serenade 


George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., recently expanded its magazine 
coverage and added a CBS c-to-c 
morning show for its meat product 
Spam. How best could dealers be told 

ut this increased effort? 

Portfolios with complete details 
were obvious. Then, because Hormel’s 
daytime radio program was new, Sales 
Manager W. D. Todd decided to 
capitalize on it. Each salesman was 
supplied with a portable, record- 
playing radio. Four-and-a-half minute 
records were — 

They give bits from the air show, a 
tune or two, and the announcer speaks 
a sample commercial. Concluding, he 
mentions the Spam color ads to appear 
in S. E. P., Collier's, Good House- 
keeping, Woman's Day, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Time, Family Circle, 
Woman's Home Companion, and b. & 
w. in Cosmopolitan. 

Calling on food dealers, Spam 
salesmen let the records open an in- 
terview. If it happens to be a Mon- 
day, Wednesday, or Friday morning, 
they tune in the actual program. It 
sounds powerful persuasive to Joe the 
Grocer, BBDO,N. Y., is the agency. 


Letters Home 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has evolved a fresh twist to the 
familiar letter writing contest which 
hooks on to its N. Y. World’s Fair 
exhibit, 

A writing room is provided there 
where contestants may describe the 
World of Tomorrow to the folks back 
home. Carbon copies of the letters 


are collected after the originals are 
mailed by Westinghouse. From these 
copies four are selected each week. 
The writers are invited to read them 
on the company’s radio program (75 
NBC-Blue network stations) broad- 
cast every Sunday afternoon from the 
Fair grounds. 

Audiences in the studio name the 
first prize winner and three lesser 
prizes, on the basis of originality and 
entertainment. Letters do not have to 
mention Westinghouse, though they 
must be about the Fair. Prizes are 
awarded not only to letter writers, but 
also to recipients of the letters. 

The radio period runs from May 7 
for 26 weeks. It is supplemented by a 
magazine series in S. E. P., Collier's, 
Life, Liberty, Country Gentleman de- 
picting the “Middleton Family at the 
Fair,” a typical American family. In 
four-color display and strip story the 
adventures of Babs and Bud, Father 
Tom and Mother Jane, and Grandma 
Middleton are depicted as they inspect 
Westinghouse’s various displays. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, N. Y. and 
Cleveland, is the agency. 


Don Q 


“Most consistently advertised rum 
on the market,” Don Q, National Dis- 
tillers’ brand, is getting the backing of 
space in Collier's, Life, Time, Esquire, 
Newsweek, New Yorker, Country 
Life, Cue, Town & Country, Social 
Spectator. 

Chevalier Don Q himself is pictured 
in each ad, copy talks about lightness 
and delicacy of this Puerta Rico rum. 

Lawrence Fertig, N. Y., is in 
charge. 


At the corner of Van Ness Avenue and Market Street, San Francisco, this lively bill- 
board is a sure-stopper. The skier is in motion, and one figure follows another down 


the incline without pause. 


and the moving figures will be divers. 
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Shortly the design is to be changed to a swimming pool 
Emil Brisacher & Staff is the agency. 
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Not Doodling 


Magazine readers turning the pages 
of current publications are apt to para- 
phrase the Three Bears, Goldilocks’ 


Ee aR RN AE Ge OE! 


friends, and mutter, “Who's been 
writing in my book?” 

Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, and 
agents Ruthrauff & Ryan (Chicago 
office) have to plead guilty. The 
margin scribblings are bound to halt 
the most casual page riffler. Such 
bleed space is being used for Clopay’s 
“Duray” wallpaper and for its paper 
window shades. Perhaps the technique 
is new, though SM hesitates dog- 
matically to pronounce any advertising 
method a “first.” Too many sub- 
scribers telegraph “That was used by 
Pear’s Soap in 1888.” 


W ine-for-America 
Under the signatures ‘Grape 
Growers of California,” and ‘Wine 
Advisory Board” first steps are being 
taken to change Americans from their 
present less than one gallon per capita 
wine consumption into an approach to 
the French 45 gallons per capita. i 
The “wine helps folks get more out 
of living” advice is divided into two 
separate campaigns, both directed by 
J. Walter Thompson’s San Francisco 
office. One, financed by an annual 
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$600,000 assessment of vintners under 
the California Agricultural Marketing 
Act, extends for three years. Its ad- 
ministrator is the Wine Advisory 
Board. Preliminary copy is now run- 
ning in some 70 wine and _ liquor, 
drug, hotel and restaurant, and grocery 
trade journals. Purpose is to pave the 
way for a big Fall consumer splash. 

Grape Growers of Cal. are financed 
by a $300,000 a year fund under the 
state Grape Pro Rate Act collected 
from growers. They start with posters 
in N. Y. subways and newspapers 
June 1, will expand to other media 
later. Ostensibly unrelated, the two 
promotions actually supplement each 
other. 

A third campaign for California 
brandy, with $200,000-odd Pro Rate 
Act funds, is on the fire, but no agency 
has yet been appointed. 

A San Francisco Fair wine exhibit, 
and newspapers will stress how Cal- 
ifornians us wine in cooking and in 
place of more potent beverages. N. Y. 
copy dwells on wine as a cooling Sum- 
mer drink. ‘Wine for temperance’’ is 
highlighted throughout, 


Chester’s Biggest 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco will pre- 
sent Fred Waring and his orchestra 
five nights a week over 82 NBC-Red 
network stations, beginning June 19. 
It is the largest station line-up ever to 
air a Chesterfield cigarette show. 

The music-and-skits program slips 
into the 7:00-7:15 p.m. niche vacated 
by Amos ’n’ Andy who are now on 
rival CBS for Campbell Soup. That 
particular spot has long been dedicated 
to serial story programs on both net- 
works. Thus Chesterfield breaks a 
precedent. 

Agency: Newell-Emmett, N. Y. 


Robots Proliferate 

When Czech Playwright Karel 
Capek wrote “R.U.R.,” which initials 
stood for ‘“Rossum’s Universal 
Robots,” he probably did not expect 
that the term ‘“‘robot’’ would become 
familiar to people who have never 
heard of his mildly popular drama. 
Today, however, robot as a synonym 
for a mechanical man or gadget with 
near-human “intelligence” has crept 
into dictionaries. 

At press time there seemed to be no 
signs of a robot revolt and slaughter 
of every person on earth, as hap- 
pened in the play, Instead, S. W. 
Farber, Inc., Brooklyn, manufacturer, 
was announcing its “largest adver- 
tising campaign,” for a trio of 
robots. 

‘Farberware Coffee Robot, which 
turns itself off when coffee is done, 
then keeps coffee hot until it is 
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wanted,’ a Tea Robot of similar prin- Featured also are drawings of an 
a and a Broiler Robot for dinner _—“‘extensive addition to camera factory, 
table use get space in S. E. P., Col- already the largest in the world.” The 
lier’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, American factory addition ‘means a substantial 
Home, Woman's Home Companion, saving on your new camera’’ because it 
McCall's, House Beautiful, House & will cut manufacturing costs. 
Garden, and N. Y. newspapers. 
Buchanan & Co., N. Y., agency for ‘ 
Farber for the past 20 years, is in RR RN’s 


charge. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has put 
i stewardess-nurses on its crack National 
“Greatest on Earth” Limited, running between N. Y., Phil- 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
N. Y., stresses “new low prices” in a cinnati, Louisville, and St, Louis, and 


new campaign that breaks in some 220 _—is_heralding the fact in newspapers 
newspapers of about 134 cities, and in along the route. 

May issues of magazines. J. Walter Stewardesses are young, smartly- 
Thompson, N. Y., is the agency. (Continued on page 67) 


. COTTON (World's Largest Inland Market) 

. HARDWOOD (World) 

. COTTON SEED PRODUCTS (World) 

. HYDRAULIC LIFTS (World) 

. DRUGS AND CHEMICALS (South) 

. MULE MARKET (World) 

. WHOLESALE TRADE VOLUME (South) . 
MIXED FEEDS (South's Largest Producer) 

. TRANSPORTATION (South) 


. STEEL DISTRIBUTION (World's Largest To South and 
Southwest) 


and the radio station DOMINATING 


this market, of course, is 
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5000 Watts Day 1000 Watts Nig t 
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The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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1-4. It's Here: With a warning to the public not to expect television to zoom to 
maturity immediately, half-a-dozen manufacturers are putting home television 

receiver sets on the market, to sell for approximately the same as did the first radio 

receivers—$200 to $1,000. Pictured here are three of the new sets: 1. General Electric, 
2. Radio Corporation of America, and 3. and 4., American Television Corp. 


One of five models, this G-E receiver combines all-wave radio and television features, 
employs 30 tubes and casts an 8” x 10” televised image on a mirror on the under side 
of the raised cabinet lid for indirect viewing . . . RCA has four models now on the 
market, ranging in size from table sets to the console radio and television receiver 
shown here which utilizes 36 tubes, provides electric tuning for nine radio stations and 
also reflects an 8” x 10” image on a mirror on the cabinet lid . . . ATC calls its tele- 
vision receiver the “Videor,” and the cabinet, designed by Lurelle Guild, is equipped 
for both radio and television reception. It is a 16-tube set, the televised image being 
‘ast on a circular dise in the “tower.” . . . Designed to accompany. another model 
\TC receiver is the Kinet, which, like the remote loudspeaker of a radio, picks up 
the televised picture at any distance in the home away from the receiving cabinet. ATC 
recommends the Kinet for adequate viewing of the program without crowding around 
the receiver. 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


5 


5. Galley Slaves, Farewell: Lawrence Blazey of Designers for Industry, Cleveland, has styled for E. J. Willis 

Co., New York, a streamlined marine stove which includes such innovations as chromium plated tubing for 

legs and rail, black and white porcelain enamel grill, free air circulation around the base and tank and the elim- 

ination of grease- and dirt-eatching crevices. The guard rail, which permits the use of large utensils and 

also keeps them on the grill regardless of rough water, contribute to its seaworthiness. There's a safety 
gauge among the controls. 


G. New Use for Plastics: “If your watchband buckle has been marking your wrist with greenish stains,” 

then Celluloid Corp. advises you to try the new watch strap buckles that Universal Plastics Corp. is mold- 

ing of its plastic, “Lumarith,’ for the American Watch Strap Co. of N. Y. Buckles are colored to match 

the fabric or leather of the band. The display case is covered with Celluloid’s “Protectoid,” transparent cellu- 
lose acetate for protection from soil without sacrificing visibility. 
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Controlled Coverage of Your Markets 


How a Brand New Technique of Circulation 


Led to Amazing Advertising Results 


Important executives are busy men. The major 
portion of their time is devoted to plans and 
decisions affecting the welfare of their business. 
Ordinarily they cannot afford the time to see 
salesmen of any sort. 


Yet they have the final say-so on the pur- 
chase of plant equipment. And if your adver- 
tising is to influence their decisions, it must first 
of all be seen by them. 


The difficulty outlined above has led to im- 
portant changes in the technique of business 
paper circulation. Some years ago, a group of 
leading publishers abandoned subscription sell- 
ing and turned to a new method of circulation 
control. 


It is built first of all around the fact that men 
will read what is vital to their interests — pro- 


vided they get the chance to read it. Through 
scientific methods of list-building, Controlled 
Circulation Publications are placed in the hands 
of all Key men in any specific industry. On the 
other hand, men without buying power or 
authority are omitted. 


This new circulation technique has had amaz- 
ing success. You are invited to note the consistent 
advertisers in any of the publications listed be- 
low. You are also invited to check audited con- 
trolled circulation against your own prospect 
list, to note how thorough controlled circulation 
coverage is. And you are also invited to make 
the final, convincing test. .. . Try your adver- 
tising in the C. C. A. publication which covers 
your field. We believe that you too will then 
become a regular advertiser. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


BAKERS REVIEW 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
BETTER ROADS 


BEVERAGE RETAILER 
WEEKLY NEWS 


COMPRESSED AIR 
MAGAZINE 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


CONTRACTORS & 
ENGINEERS MONTHLY 


DIESEL PROGRESS MEAT 
MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


DRUG TOPICS 

DUN’S REVIEW 

ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 
FLEET OWNER 
GOLFDOM 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK 

HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
JOBBER TOPICS 


LIQUOR STORE & 
DISPENSER 


MACHINE DESIGN 


MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
NATIONAL JEWELER 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


The OFFICE 
Magazine of Office Equipment 


PETROLEUM MARKETER 

PREMIUM PRACTICE 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER 

ROADS AND STREETS 

RUG PROFITS 

SODA FOUNTAIN 

SUPER SERVICE STATION 

SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 

TIRES 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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Booth Newspapers Help Dealers 
Cash in on Advertising 


The Booth Michigan Newspaper organ- 
ization has established a regular and sys- 
tematic service for merchandising national 
advertising to local dealers, which has re- 
sulted in substantially increased sales of 
many advertised drug and grocery products 
through retail stores in Michigan trading 
areas where Booth papers are published. 

The plan was launched in June, 1938. 
The Booth management had concluded that 
merchandising advertising is a privilege, 
rather than a duty; an opportunity, rather 
than an obligation. Having reached this 
conclusion, they proceeded to inaugurate 
a plan to take the fullest advantage of it. 

In brief, each of the eight Booth Mich- 
igan newspapers (Grand Rapids Press, 
Flint Journal, Saginaw News, Kalamazoo 
Gazette, Jackson Citizen Patriot, Bay City 
Times, Muskegon Chronicle and Ann Arbor 
News) employed a capable man to devote 
his full time to merchandising its national 
advertising to local dealers. Instead of 
sending out letters or broadsides, they sent 
this man to call on selected dealers and to 
give those dealers a free service that has 
proved profitable to them, to the advertiser, 
and to the publisher. 

Each market was first mapped by men 
familiar with the city. These men drove 
about each shopping district, noted the 
stores, and selected one or more in each 
neighborhood to receive the service. Char- 
acter of store, window displays, neighbor- 
hood, and volume of sales were the chiet 
factors in this selection, the purpose being 
to provide a representative list of dealers 
to constitute a complete cross-section of the 
market. Only grocers were chosen at first, 
but druggists have since been added. The 
selection completed, a map was prepared 
to show the location and type of dealers, 
the type being indicated by the color or 
shape of dots marking locations. 

Representatives to contact these dealers 


“Half-pages in 387 news- 
papers from coast-to-coast,” 
may look impressive in a 
manufacturer's promotion 
piece, yet make practically 
no impression on Dealer 
Edward Johnson of North 
Maple Street, Flint. The 
Booth man, however, can 
turn dealer apathy into en- 
thusiasm by pointing out 
that “These ads will run in 
the Flint Journal, will be 
read by your customers 

. . and you can use this 
and this display material 
to tie in with the cam- 
paign and make it pay you 

profits.” 
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were chosen for their knowledge of retail 
merchandising, their ability to talk clearly, 
to develop good will, and to keep them- 
selves posted on the daily contents of the 
local Booth paper. 

Their first task was to extend friendly 
personal relations with the dealers and to 
develop an understanding which later 
would permit a frank exchange of opinion 
concerning the mutual opportunities of the 
dealer and of the newspaper. On their 
first call, they did little more than get ac- 
quainted, tell the dealers of the important 
part dealers play in making advertising 
effective, and suggest that they call from 
time to time to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and benefit. 

On their second call, representatives took 
along a check sheet of advertising sched- 
ules, went over it with the dealer to remind 
him of products being advertised in their 
paper that month, and asked permission to 
tack it up in a convenient place where the 
dealer might refer to it when replacing 
stock. They also had display material 
which they left with dealers who desired it. 

By the time this second chat was con- 
cluded, the representative felt free to sug- 
gest that when he came back next time, he 
would like to ask about the dealer's slow 
movers and see whether he couldn't help 
the dealer rid the shelves of them. “In 
fact,"’ the representative assured the dealer, 
“if I can help you in any way, I'll be glad 
to do so. We want to help you sell more 
goods, because the more you sell, the more 
advertising our paper will carry. By the 
way, do you read our paper? I'd like to 
tell the folk at the office what you and other 
business men think of it.” 

In this way representatives progressively 
developed confidence until they felt free to 
make specific suggestions concerning loca- 
tion and display of stock, use of display 
material, and ways and means of taking 
full advantage of current advertising. 

Many dealers who were not stocking vari- 
ous advertised products put them in when 


told that these products would be advertised 
at a certain time in the local Booth paper. 
Others who carried such products but kept 
them in inconspicuous locations brought 
them up front. Many tied up with the ad- 
vertising schedule by ordering larger-than- 
usual quantities and preparing window and 
floor and counter displays. Nearly all 
learned to consult the check sheets regularly 
in ordering goods. 

About the first of this year, when the 
Dealer Service Plan had been in effect only 
six months, the Booth papers inquired 
among dealers concerning its helpfulness. 

A Flint grocer reported, for example, 
that during a Wheaties campaign he had 
increased his sales of that product some 
800% above the average; during another 
campaign he had boosted his sales of Jell-O 
500% above average; and during a cam- 
paign of Sunkist and Florida oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines, and other citrus fruit 
his sales had mounted 1,000% above av- 
erage for these advertised brands. 

Another dealer in the same city, on learn- 
ing of a forthcoming campaign on Idaho 
potatoes, ordered ten times as many po- 
tatoes and onions as usual, displayed them 
for one week, and registered a 1,000% 
sales increase. 

A Muskegon grocer reported that his 
sales of Hills Brothers ome had mounted 
until he was selling twice as much of this 
advertised brand as of any other. 

The Saginaw representative sent in a long 
list of grocers who never before had 
stocked such items as Allsweet margerine, 
Breast O' Chicken tuna, Premium crackers, 
Kruschen Salts, None Such Mince Meat, 
and Smith Brothers cough drops, and who 
are now stocking them because of this 
Dealer Service. 

From an approving Ann Arbor grocer came 
this statement: ‘Before this plan began, we 
overlooked many timely and profitable sales 
opportunities simply because we were too 
busy to watch advertising schedules as we 
should. Now our newspaper helps us do 
this. Now when an advertising campaign 
starts we can be ready for it with a full 
stock of goods and a display.” 

It is not difficult to convince retailers 
that advertised brands turn over more rap- 
idly than non-advertised ones. And many 
of them are glad to tie up with such ad- 
vertising with separate advertisements over 
their own name, provided they know in ad- 
vance when the national ads are to appear. 

To this end, the Booth representatives 
make the rounds during the first ten days 
of each month, leaving a check sheet with 
each dealer and offering pertinent sugges- 
tions, in order that the dealers may make 
suitable preparations. This done, represen- 
tatives follow up with other calls to pro- 
vide display material furnished by the ad- 
vertisers, and to cooperate in every way 
they can. They make no effort to run a 
dealer’s business for him, but often after 
several months of such association they and 
the dealers become quite friendly and the 
dealers invite suggestions concerning many 
of their problems. Too, the representatives 
become familiar with merchandising prac- 
tices of many dealers, and this knowledge 
and experience qualifies them better to 
make suggestions as needed. 

The plan has been notably helpful, both 
to the dealers and to the advertisers. And 
it has resulted in many new national sched- 
ules and numerous test campaigns for Booth 
papers. 

Booth has prepared a comprehensive 
analysis and report of the plan, which is 
being distributed through I. A. Klein, Inc., 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York, and J. E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
national sales representatives for the eight 
Booth papers. 
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E & P Prizes Awarded Times 
and Sun at NNPA Convention 


The Editor & Publisher cup and plaque 
for the best all-around promotion by an 
individual newspaper during 1938 went to 
the New York Times, with the New York 
Sun running close second. The prizes were 
presented to Ivan Veit and Kenneth 
Mason, promotion managers for the Times 
and Sun respectively, at the National News- 
paper Promotion Association convention 
held in New York April 25 to 30. 


(Above) 
Ivan Veit 


(Right) 
Kenneth Mason 


In this year’s contest, the Times won 

three first places and one second place, the 
Sun, two firsts, and two seconds. Honor- 
able mention was won by the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune and the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. 
_ Classifications in which the Times won 
first place are as follows: Most valuable 
single advertisement among ads for cir- 
culation; most valuable single ad among 
advertisements for advertising; most valu- 
able campaign among trade paper adver- 
tisements. Its rank as second was awarded 
for its research study, the first being won 
by Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

The Sun's firsts were for most valuable 
single ad among institutional advertise- 
ments and for most valuable data books. 
Its seconds were for its best single ad 
among advertisements for advertising and 
for the best campaign in the same classifica- 
tion. 

Other first awards in different classifica- 
tions went to Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
(two); Des Moines Register; Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Newark Evening News; Minne- 
apolis Star; Birmingham News & Age- 
Herald; Providence Journal-Bulletin: Los 
Angeles Times; New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

At the time this issue went to press in- 
formation regarding the National News- 
paper Promotion Association’s 10th annual 
convention, held concurrently with the 
annual meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, was limited 
to its scheduled program. The theme of 
this year’s convention was ‘Promoting the 
Newspaper of Today and Tomorrow.” 
Sessions offered seven round-table discus- 
sions. 

Speakers from outside the organization 
who covered various angles of the prob- 
lems confronting newspapers today, in- 
cluded: Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of 
the New York Herald Tribune; George 
Benneyan, director of promotion and re- 
search, Bureau of Advertising, ANPA; 
Kenneth Collins, assistant to the general 
manager of the N. Y. Times; Herbert 
Brucker, assistant to the Dean of the 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Harry Peck, president, Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, and H. W. Hailey, business 
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Chooses th new desk 
Ediph 


HOMAS A. EDISON, INC. is 

proud to announce the personal 
selection by Harry Arthur Hopf of 
its new desk Ediphone. Mr. Hopf, 
who in 1938 received the Gold Medal 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management, enjoys 
world-wide recognition as a leading 
figure in management engineering. 


Mr. Hopf has spent more than 25 
years solving the business problems 
of several hundred companies, in- 
cluding many industrial leaders. He 
has served as an officer in no less 
than six management societies. 
Through his lectures at great uni- 
versities. his textbooks, and his writ- 
ings in the most authoritative 
management journals, he has guided 
the management methods of hun- 


SAY IT TO THE 


Harry ArtHur Horr, Management Engineer 


Senior Partner of H. A. Hopf & Company, 
New York, and President of the Hopf 
Institute of Management, Ossining, N. ¥ 


r 


dreds of important executives. His 
personal selection of the Ediphone 
is, therefore, important because it 
comes after years of study of the best 
methods in executive effectiveness. 

“To keep an executive on top of 
his work instead of his work on top 
of him,” says Mr. Hopf, “is a great 
goal of business.” He uses the Edi- 
phone because it enables him to 
clear his desk of “unfinished busi- 
ness” at his own convenience with 
a minimum of effort. Mr. Hopf is 
one of many thousands of business 
executives who find that their work 
is easier with the Ediphone. 

For information, without obligation, 
phone the Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept.S5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, 


N.J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OICEWRITER 
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promotuuon manager of Scripps-Howard 


Newspapers. 

The convention was planned by the 
Association's 1938-39 officers who are: 
Kenneth Mason, N. Y. Sun, president; 
Bradford Wyckoff, Troy Record, vice- 
president; Ivan Veit, N. Y. Times, treas- 
urer. The promotion service committee 
consisted of Lee Tracy, chairman, N. Y. 


W orld-Telegram; Ramon S. Cram, Colum- 
bus (O.) Dispatch; W. Murray Metten, 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal. Those 
on its board of directors are: W. J. Byrnes, 
Chicago Tribune; Kenneth Seibert, Prov- 
idence Journal-Bulletin; Charles L. Baum, 
Portland Journal; Jacob Albert, Detroit 
News; Elsa Lang, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Linage News 

Advertising linage in newspapers during 
the first three month of 1939 according to 
Media Records’ latest report, was within 


cAsk 


for our 


complete 


sales 


luggage 


. catalogue 


American Leather Products Corp, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ORDER 
—NOW— 
THE NEW 1939 


STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER... 


The 24th annual Standard 
Advertising Register, Product 
Edition, completely revised 


since January, contains de- 
tailed data on 12,000 national 
and sectional advertisers. It 
gives for each advertiser, key 
executives, Advertising 
Agency, media used and all 
essential data for soliciting 
and sales promotion. 


NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 
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333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


0.7% of the level for the corresponding 
months of 1938, with automotive classifica- 
tion registering the largest gain of 9.6%. 
Others to rise were department store adver- 
tising, up 2.3% during this period over 
last year's corresponding months; retail, up 
2.2%; and total display, up 0.4%. Those 
classifications to decline were general, 
—7.0%; financial, -—5.5%; classified, 
—4.4%. 

Publishers’ Information Bureau figures 
for advertising in magazines during the 
period from January through March, 1939, 
show the following changes from the levels 


in these publications during the same 
period last year: Women’s magazines, 
—12%; general magazines, up 1%; 
specials, —6%; weeklies, up 6%, and 


national farm magazine advertising, —9% 


Media Men 


F. Du Sossoit Duke, former ad manager 
of Fortune and more recently associate 
manager of Life, has been appointed adver- 
tising director of Time. Harry Dole con- 
tinues as advertising manager and George 
Sadler as associate ad manager of Time. 

. J. N. Hursh, who has been asso- 
ciated with The Country Gentleman in 
Cleveland, joins the staff of Newsweek as 
manager of the Cleveland district. 
Moulton H. Farnham is the newly ap- 
pointed managing editor and promotion 
manager of The Progressive Grocer, N. Y. 
He has had recent experience with Talon, 
Inc., and with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

Under the reorganization plan of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, Richard W. 
Johnson, industrialist and research man, 
becomes president and business manager of 
the new corporation, and Lincoln O’Brien, 
former publisher, becomes executive editor. 

George L. Moskovics, for the last two 
years Southern California manager of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System Radio Sales 
division, has been appointed to the newly 


Herald <td 


This page, judged best 
in typographical ex- 
cellence in the Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typog- 
raphy held by N. W. Hophine 
Ayer & Son, Inc., put 
the Francis Wayland 
Ayer Cup for 1939 
into the hands of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
The award was given 
for the best paper in 
the exhibition regard- 
less of circulation or 
format. Entries num- 
bered 1,297. This is 
the fourth time the HT 
has held the _ cup, 
having retained the 
first in 1934 after 
winning it the three 
requisite times for 
permanent possession. 
First honorable men- 
tion among papers 
with 50,000 and up 
circulation went to 


the N. Y. Times. 


created post of sales promotion manager of 
the Columbia Pacific Network. He will 
continue as Radio Sales representative for 
the eastern stations owned and operated by 
Columbia. Elliott Roosevelt, presi- 
dent and general manager of Hearst Radio, 
Inc., since January, 1937, has resigned. He 
continues as head of the Texas State Net- 
work, Fort Worth, not affiliated with 
Hearst. Thomas J. White is serving as 
head of Hearst Radio. 


McGraw-Hill Appointments 


The board of directors of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., at its recent meeting, 
elected J. H. Rudd a vice-president of the 
company, effective immediately. Mr. Rudd 
is district sales manager in the Atlantic dis- 
trict. 


L. F. Stoll, v.-p., in 
charge of district 
office operations 


Eldridge Haynes, McGraw-Hill  vice- 
president, has been named publishe: of the 
company’s construction magazines, En- 
gineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods and Equipment. H. W. Clarke 
continues as publisher of the mining 
papers, Coal Age and Engineering and 
Mining Journal. L. F. Stoll, publisher of 
the transportation papers, succeeds Mr. 
Haynes as vice-president in charge of dis- 
trict office operations. 
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Media Notes 


Newsweek reports a 90% gain in adver- 
tising during the first quarter of 1939 over 
the same period last year. Fawcett 
Women’s Group’s advertising gain in May, 
1939, is reported as 6.7% over May of last 
year. Its advertising revenue gain in June, 
1939, over June, 1938—16.3%, the largest 
revenue of any issue in Fawcett history. 
. . . The American Weekly showed a gain 
im total advertising linage of 9% for the 
first quarter compared with the same period 
of 1938. 

The Saturday Evening Post's May 6 
issue is the largest in seven years. In its 
144 pages, exclusive of covers, it carries six 
double-page spreads, 45 full-page ads, and 
33 half-page ads. This ‘“‘largest’’ issue 
follows a record April during which 26 
new advertising campaigns were launched 
in the Post. 

Upon a new circulation base of 200,000, 
effective with the December, 1939, issue, 
House Beautiful announces new advertising 
rates to be effective at that time: Black and 
white page rate, $1,700; four-color inserts 
and inside covers, $2,600; back covers, page 
rate of $3,300. 

Universal Newsreel recently filmed 
Parents’ toy testing activity at the annual 
America Toy Fair in New York's Hotel 
McAlpin. Toys tested by a group of boys 
and girls, ranging in age from two to ten 
years, were the new toys to be featured by 
manufacturers mext Christmas. Parents’ 


estimates that before that time the film 
will be shown in some 3,500 movie houses, 
to from 15- to 17,000,000 adults and 
children. 
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Graham Patterson, publisher of the 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, is 
poised here to take the first slice of the 
cake presented to him at the two pub- 
lications’ “wedding” (May issue). Oc- 
casion: Sales meeting held preceding ap- 
pearance of the first combined issue. Of 
course, we didn’t attend, since the “cere- 
mony” was open to only the advertising, 
circulation, and editorial staffs of the 
combined papers, but we did chuckle 
when we received their engraved wed- 
ding announcement with the usual RSVP 
request. It meant “Reserve Space Very 
Promptly.” 
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|} accommodations, food and service 


glorious Hammond organ. 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER FOR 


our newspaper advertising has 
selling power ... and here is an easy 
way to turn it loose on millions of 
additional prospects in the rich Illin- 
ois and Iowa markets at new low 
cost. 


By using I & I Group dailies, you 
save money because all advertising 
run in compliance with the liberal 


That's How Your Members 
Will Vote After One Convention 
At This World-Famous Spa 


% Year after year, dozens of organ- 
izations bring their conventions back 
to French Lick Springs, and for ex- 
cellent reasons. Here, they find hotel 


among the world’s finest—spacious, 
comfortable convention halls and a 
staff with specialized experience in 
serving convention needs. Sports 
galore, too—golf, tennis, riding, skeet 
shooting, hiking in 3,500 acres of 
wooded wonderland, and many others. 
In the evening, dine and dance to one 
of America’s finest orchestras and the 


HEALTH BATHS...PLUTO WATER 


No less important are 
therapeutic baths, scientific ‘ 
massage and Pluto Spring ee 
Water that have won _ 
French Lick Springs world- 

wide fame as a health resort. 


its as simple as that 


wih El 


Frequency Uiscounts 


standardized Frequency Discount 
Schedules assures you of a Frequency 
Discount up to 10% of the gross 
billing from each paper used! 


You can use as many or as few 
papers as you think necessary to do 
your selling job. Advertisers and 
agencies now using I & I dailies are 
enthusiastic over the economy and 
simplicity of the I & I Group Plan. 


No market was ever saturated with good advertising, 
so swing into action now. Write today for your 
Free copy of the | & | Frequency Discount Schedule. 


Daily Newspaper League of Illinois 
401-02-03 Leland Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


lowa Daily Press Association 
405 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


a FRENCH LICK SPRINGS Hotel 


Everything is here, in fact, to insure 100% French Lick, Ind. - T. D. TAGGART, Pres. 


success for any convention. Why not write 
now for full information? 


Stanley B. Campbell, Sales Manager 
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Cue Adds One to Its Family 


The publishers of Cue, the pocket-size 
weekly guide to goings-on in Greater New 
York, have announced an addition to their 
group of hive s] ecial editions now covering 


Manhattan, Westchester, New Jersey, 
Brooklyn-Long Island, and the Bronx 
Super-Cue is its name and it appeared yes 


terday for the first time. 


It is published as an aid to New Yorkers 
burdened with out-of-towners visiting the 
World's Fair, and its estimated 200 pages 
will, according to its editors, answer almost 


S.B.P. Base of Formula Measuring 
Liquor Expenditures by Counties 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers develop index for county sales which 


correlates closely with actual purchases in three monopoly states. 


AST week the SX ripps- Howard 
Newspapers distributed to liquor 


ton—are used as a cross-check on the 
formula which the papers developed 


any question which might be ssked shout companies and their advertising from SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 
what, where, how, and when to do, see, agencies a pamphlet giving In those states where the liquor 
buy, or sell anything in the city. It will county sales quotas for 45 states in business is operated as a state monopo- 
o cent Pl to-date en —_ re sup- which liquor is sold. Actual sales fig- ly, advertisers may secure accurate in- 
plemented by a specia’ telephone inion ures for counties in three monopoly = formation on retail sales, and it is 
tion service to subscribers. Its price is $6 


per weck for the 26 wecks of the Fair 


states—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Washing- 


possible for them to follow a pattern 
which will give the best possible pro- 
portion between advertising pressure 
and sales potential. But in states in 
which the industry is in private hands 
the task of laying out a budget is com- 
plicated by lack of information. 

The newspaper group first made a 
careful examination of a number of 
factors which have a bearing on liquor 
sales, and then by a tedious trial-and- 
error process developed a fomula 
which, when applied to the data from 
monopoly states, shows amazing cor- 
| relation with actual sales. 
| All of the factors were found in the 
SM Survey of Buying Power, most of 
them being exclusive and original 
_ estimates made by the magazine's re- 
| search staff. 

The detailed formula is secured as 
follows: 

1. Take the per cent of the state's 
total effective buying income for each 
county. 

2. Add the per cent of the state’s 
population for each county to the 
| above, county by county. 

3. Divide the combined percentages 
for each county by two, to obtain an 
average for each county. 

4 Multiply the resulting percentages 
individually by the per cent of each 
county engaged in industry or business. 

5. Multiply the resulting percent- 
ages by SALES MANAGEMENT'S buy- 
ing power index for each county using 
the index as a percentage. 

6. Total this last column of per- 
centages to get the sum total for the 
state and readjust all figures propor- 
tionately to obtain a state total of 
100%. 

According to the index figure de- 
veloped from this formula, the liquor 
companies should get 26.50% of their 
Pennsylvania business from Philadel- 
phia; actually the county last year 
| produced 26.28%. In Cuyahoga Coun- 
| ty, Ohio, the index figure pointed to 

a 27.20% potential; actual figures 

bettered it by a shade—27.60%. In 

Washington’s Pierce County the for- 

mula and the actual sales were identi-a! 
| at 10.14%. 


TALK-PIX 


The New Low Priced 
TALKING SLIDE FILM MACHINE 


Distributor's profit eliminated on this new low 
priced machine sold to you direct by the manu- | 
facturer, one of the country's leading sound slide | 
film producers. | 


with standard 
SVE projector 


TALK-PIX was developed and is now offered 
specifically to increase the effective utilization of 
slide films by our clients and other sales organ- 
izations heretofore handicapped by prohibitive 
prices of machines. Equip your entire sales force 
now at this low price. 


50 Watt S.V.E. projector. 
Exceptional clarity of tone. 
Volume for | to 75 persons. 
Weighs only II pounds. 

Plays 12 or 16 inch records. 
Case holds 12 in. record and 


small screen. 


Ready for immediate delivery. Do not delay in 
placing your order. Orders filled in order of 
receipt. 


Price includes screen. 
Complete facilities for production of dramatized 


fast moving, fast selling, sales presentations 
through talking slide films are available from our 
New York and Chicago studios. 


100 Watt S.V.E. projector with 
remote control; also AC-DC 
motor both optional at slight 
extra cost. 


TALKING SALES PICTURES, INC. 


Chicago — 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York — 480 Lexington Ave. 
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FOR ANYONE WHO 
IS EVER ASKED TO 


“Say a few word 4 eee 


OT only public speakers, but business executives, educators and 
professional people will find this work helpful and stimulating. It is 
needed by all who have ideas to express. Here, for the first time, are 


4f 


| garnered the brightest thoughts of our own day, plus the enduring classics 
of all time. It is a source book reflecting modern life and present-day 
problems. No matter how many reference books you have on your 

shelves, you'll find this one of the most inspiring volumes in your library. 

It's a big book—nearly 700 pages—with a wealth of treasures, indexed 


and classified for easy reference. 


“WHERE CAN I 
FIND SENATOR 
VEST'S TRIBUTE 
TO A DOG?” 


Right here, Sir, 


in the JEWELS OF THOUGHT 


section, along with 


many another oft-quoted masterpiece. 


“... WHERE CAN I 
FIND SOMETHING 
CLEVER ON SAFE 
ORIVING FOR MY 
TALK AT THE 
PARENT-TEACHERS 
MEETING?” 


Turn to the 


FEAR 


The yellow peril isn’t a race but 
a streak. 


The world will forgive you for 
being blue, sometimes forgive you 


for being green, but never forgive 
you for being yellow. 


The one thing worse than a 
quitter is the man who is afraid to 
begin. 


INDEX 


Absentmindedness—236, 580, 665, 

805, 899, 920, 934, 936, 1013, 1074 
Accident—177, 698, 930, 1133, 1165 
Accusation—200 


SPARKLING 
WUD ircnans 


Clossitied for Ready Reference 


he ‘Nt ANECDOTES 
¥. \\ EW MATERIAL specially 


orronged for Public Speakers 


JEWRAS OF 
THOUGHT... ofv-quored 


Masterpieces of all time. ..+ 


WARWELL DROKE 


Publisher 


5,000 Sparklers 


Bright, pointed epigrams such as every speaker likes to weave into his 
talks. Gathered from scores of modern sources and bright minds of an 
earlier era. The majority are found in no other reference book. Arranged 
under 150 headings, such as Advice, Faith, Duty, etc. (See example 
at left.) 


1187 Anecdotes 


Modern stories and old favorites, carefully edited for speaker and writer. 
Each carries a point that can be generally applied. Each story is num- 
bered and an index of more than 500 topics (see example at left) enables 
you to find quickly a story for any situation. 
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Speaker's Desk Book, Madam 
.+.. It's the ONLY reference 


work with this modern classification. 


“.+.FOR THAT 
TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER, | NEED 
SOMETHING 
GOOD ON THE 
VALUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP.” 


Here are 63 bright, 


modern references under 


“Friendship”. This is only one 


“...WISH 1 COULD 
FIND A FUNNY 
STORY FOR OUR 
SALES CONFERENCE, 
BRINGING OUT THE 
POINT THAT THERE'S 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HARD WORK.” 


of 150 headings in the Epigram section! 


Take your pick, Sir, fram 


this lot under “Perseverance”. 
We offer 1187 anecdotes... 


indexed under 500 practical headings. 


1939 


Adaptability—1048 


FREE! 


if you prefer to send re- 
mittance with your order. 


Overcome self-consciousness; 
develop your conversational 
powers. This book, by the 
Head of the Department of 
Business English, University of 
Illinois, is yours free if remit- 
tance accompanies your order 
for Speaker’s Desk Book. 
Money-back guarantee, 


Advice—94, 157, 186, 191, 199, 252, 
256, 267, 286, 304, 319, 506, 53 
636, 665, 697, 699, 818, 8 


Jewels of Thought 


The classics of all time—masterpieces from which you may wish to borrow 
a sentence or a paragraph. Rare treasure for reading, and for reference. 


fit Our Risk 


We believe this is the book you have always ted and ded. But ~ 
don't accept our opinion. Send for The Speaker’s Desk Book today. Go 
through it page by page. See for yourself how helpful and practical it 


MAXWELL editor po 
DROKE, Publisher 


ly , we want you to return the 
1014 N. PENN. ST. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ar comp 
book for full credit or prompt refund. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, 
Dept. SM Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me, postpaid, a copy of Speaker’s Desk Book. Within 10 days | 
will send $3.85 in full payment, or return the book for credit. 


NAME 
ADDRESS... 


CITY STATE 


Check here if attaching remittance, entitling you to free copy of book, How to Become 
an Interesting Talker. Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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N. W. Ayer Installs 
Broadcasting Equipment 

Facilities duplicating the modern equip- 
ment found in leading broadcasting stations 
has been installed in the new Manhattan 
offices of N. W. Ayer & Son, into which 
the agency will move the first part of this 
month. The new equipment will enable 
the agency to simulate actual broadcasting 
conditions for the purpose of auditioning 
talent and to test radio scripts in advance 
of formal rehearsal 

‘Dramatic situations may, for example, 
be tried out experimentally within a few 
minutes after the actual writing of the 
scene,” says Western Electric Co. who in- 
stalled the equipment. “Often sound 
effects such as gun shots, crashing glass and 
unusual voices fail to register on the air. 
N. W. Ayer’s new apparatus . . . will 
reveal such flaws at the very outset and 
thus conserve both time and talent.” 

Among the programs currently being pro- 
duced by the Ayer New York office is the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, originating 
from Detroit. Auditions for guest stars on 
the program are held in Manhattan. For 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. the agency 
produces the ‘Douglas Man About Town,” 
a five-times a week show on WJZ. It also 
handles the Waite Hoyt Baseball Previews 
for Gordon Bakeries over WABC, five- 
minute spots for Sheffield Farms and Kirk- 
man’s soap over WOR. 

Ayer’s new radio equipment consists of 
standard “speech imput” amplifying units 
together with its various controls, mixers, 
microphones and power supply apparatus, 
similar to those used for actual broadcast- 
ing. The main studio of the agency has 
been acoustically conditioned to operate 
with any type of microphone, and eight 
sources of sound, including microphones, 
turntables and remote lines may be mixed 
simultaneously. This broadcasting set-up, 
it is claimed, is one of the most flexible 
auditioning installations ever made for an 
agency 


Hinks Elected Central 
Agency Council Head 

Kennett W. Hinks, vice-president in the 
Chicago office of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
has been named chairman of the Central 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the Council's 
representative on Four A’s national board 
of governors. He succeeds Homer Haver- 
mail of McCann-Erickson, whose term of 
office recently expired. 


Kennett Hinks ... 
heads AAAA Cen- 
tral Council. 


Also elected to serve the Council for 
the coming year were John C. Cornelius, 
of the Minneapolis office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, who was chosen vice- 
chairman, and Arthur Tatum of the Chi- 
cago office of Young & Rubicam, secretary- 
treasurer, 

Four new governors were named to the 
board: Messrs. Cornelius and Tatum; 
Homer McKee, Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chi- 
cago; and Paul Weston, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago. They will succeed the following 
governors whose terms have _ expired: 
Homer Havermail; John M. McDonald, 
The Buchen Co.; Leo Burnett, Leo 
Burnett Co., both of Chicago, and Paul 
Blakemore, Coolidge Advertising Co., Des 
Moines. 

The remaining members of the Council's 
board of governors, whose terms end in 
1940, include: Guy Smith of Brooke, 
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Smith & French, Detroit; H. R. Van Gun- 
ten, Lord & Thomas, Chicago; Maurice H. 
Needham, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago; and Mr. Hinks. 


Kinney, Barton to Address 
Four A’s at Convention 


Among the prominent speakers from the 
agency field who will address the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies when 
Four A’s holds its annual three-day con- 
vention May 11-13 in New York's Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria are Gilbert Kinney, vice- 
president and treasurer of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. and chairman of the board of the 
Association, and Congressman Bruce Bar- 
ton, new president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. Both will speak at the 
annual dinner meeting Friday evening. 

As is the custom with AAAA conven- 
tions, sessions of the first day of the 
meeting, Thursday, will be open only to 
members of the association. Media men 
and advertisers will be the association's 
guests for Friday and Saturday. 

Six speakers have been lined up to talk 
to members and guests on “What Interests 
People and Why,” including Larry Mac- 
Phail, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers; 
Margaret Bourke-White, photographer for 
Life; Billy Rose, Billy Rose Enterprises, 
Inc.; William Rapp, of Macfadden Publi- 
cations; and L. B. Seltzer, editor-in-chief 
of the Cleveland Press. Saturday will be 
given over to visiting the New York 
World’s Fair. 

This year’s convention in New York 
marks the first time Four A’s has held its 
annual meeting in Manhattan in nearly a 
decade. 


Agency Notes 


Ritchie-Safford, Inc., Houston, and 
Southwest Advertising Corp., Tyler, are 
two new Texas advertising agencies whose 
formation was announced during the 
fortnight. David G. Ritchie, who resigned 
from Ritchie-Colby-Thompson Co., dis- 
solving the partnership, is president of the 
former agency, and H. R. Safford, Jr., re- 
cently with the Buchen Co., Chicago, vice- 
president. The Southwest Advertising 
Corp. was incorporated by Ben D. Clower, 
David R. Pena, and Murph Wilson. 


* * * 


Carl J. Vollar, formerly head of Adver- 
tising & Research, Inc., Chicago, is presi- 
dent of a new Chicago agency of Vollar & 
Marsh, Inc. Vice-president of the firm is 
Edward D. Marsh, president of Marsh In- 
dustrial Design Corp., who will also con- 
tinue in that post. Among the accounts 
to be handled by the new agency is that 
of Advitagraph Corp., Louisville, Ky. 

* * +€ 


Ravett Advertising Agency, New York, 
has opened a used car merchandising de- 
partment. Al Hodges will head the new 
activity. 

* * * 


J. Walter Thompson Co. has taken a 
page in the May issue of Fortune to 
describe the growth, to 600,000,000 pounds 
a year, of the nation’s canned dog food 
industry and the part client Swift & Co. 
has played in it with its Pard brand of 
dog food. 


* * x 


MacGruder & Co., Denver advertising 
agency, has been appointed the exclusive 
representative of the First Advertising 
Agency Group in Denver and Salt Lake 
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City, where the agency maintains a branch 
office. This appointment brings member- 
ship of F.A.A.G. up to 30 agencies of the 
United States and Canada. 

This year marks the tenth anniversary 
of the Group’s organization, which will be 
celebrated at its annual convention in Chi- 
cago, June 3-4. Parker Holden of Holden, 
Graham & Clark, Detroit, will be general 
chairman in charge of planning convention 
activities. 


People 


Max A. Geller, account executive of 
Lawrence G. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency, New York, is now a full partner 
of the firm in association with Mr. Gum- 
binner, Milton Goodman, and Paul G. 
Gumbinner. Russell S. Sims, vice- 
president in charge of public relations of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, New York, 
has been elected a director of the agency. 


Harold S. Chamberlin & Associates, St. 
Paul, has appointed J. Earle Lawler, until 
recently executive secretary of the Min- 
nesota State Commission of Administration 
and Finance, as an account executive and 
advertising counselor of the agency. 


R. L. Hurst has been appointed to the 
executive staff of MacManus, John & 
Adams, Detroit agency. Mr. Hurst has 
been engaged in advertising and publish- 
ing for the past 25 years, having been asso- 
ciated with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Lord & Thomas, and Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. 


R. L. Hurst 
goes to Detroit 
Agency. 


J. Truman Steinko has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager of 
the Leonard Refrigerator division, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. to join the staff of 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, 
as an account executive. Before his asso- 
ciation with Nash-Kelvinator Mr. Steinko 
was sales promotion manager of Ray Day 
Piston Corp., Detroit. 


J. Truman Steinko 
. resigns from 
Nash-Kelvinator. 


Roy Winsor has resigned from the pro- 

duction department of the Chicago office of 
the National Broadcasting Co. to join Leo 
Burnett Co., same city. He will direct a 
new program for the Pure Oil Co. 
Felix Sutton, formerly of Lord & Thomas 
and Brown & Tarcher, New York, has 
joined the copy department of Brown & 
Thomas Advertising Corp., same city. 
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A new addition to the staff of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York, is James Car- 
hartt, formerly assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Hamilton Carhartt Overall Co., 
Detroit. Mr. Carhartt is a former news- 
paper man, having conducted editorial 
columns for the Detroit News and the 
Detroit Free Press and its syndicate. 


Account Appointments 


To: Franklin Bruck Advertising Corp., 
New York, Simplicity Pattern Co., to con- 
duct an increased trade and consumer cam- 
paign. . . . Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Trane Co., makers of heating and 
air conditioning equipment, to be handled 
from the agency’s Chicago office, and the 
Automobile Finance Co. of Pittsburgh, new 
account in the Pittsburgh office. ia 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, Alkine 
Co., manufacturers of Flem-O-Lyn, cough 
remedy. 

To: Cowan & Dengler, New York, the 
London & Lancashire Group of insurance 
companies. Cecil & Presbrey, New 
York, Reynolds Metal Co., manufacturers 
of metal foils. . Maxon, Inc., Detroit, 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co. . Brown & 
Thomas Advertising Corp., Reproduction 
Equipment Corp., makers of Zenograph, a 
copying machine for office use. . . . 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, New York, Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., to handle the advertising 
of its bulk shortening products. 

To: Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Keebler Weyl Baking Co. . Donahue 
& Coe., New York, Kurlash Co., manu- 
facturers of eye cosmetics and eye treatment 
products. . . . Walters Advertising Asso- 
ciates, Lektrolite Corp., to handle the ad- 
vertising of the company’s cigar and 
cigarette lighters. 


SUCCESS 


for your convention 
because of all three— 


When the three of us get together —you, the 
sea, and ourselves — your convention is pretty 
certain to be an unqualified success. You 
make the sessions full of interest. We gladly 
go out of our way to take care of your every 
need with flawless ease. And the lure of the 
sea supplies that extra urge that swells your 
attendance! Why don’t we three get together? 
Write today for complete information. 


Chicago Rep.: F. W. Armstrong, 132 W. Monroe St. 


TAKE THEM ON A “CRUISE” ASHORE 


Tie¥ RAYMORE 


ON ATLANTIC CITY’S BOARDWALK 


, Acie 


' 
Wey 
~ 


meetings —large and small. 


RATES FROM $83.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
N. Y. office—11 W. 42nd St. 


PITTSBURGH CALLING$ 


Inviting you to stop at the largest, finest hotel in Pittsburgh. 
e@ Here are 1600 spacious, friendly rooms, every one of them 
with a private bath and circulating ice water @ Here are 5 
great restaurants to choose from—all distinctively different 
e@ And here are the finest facilities fur conventions and sales 
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For 
BIG TARPON 


~~ 


Gamest Fish that Swims 
USEPPA ISLAND, FLA. 


OW’S' the time to get away and get 

your tarpon, gamest of all game fish. 
If you've never brought a big fighting tarpon 
to gaff, your angling thrill supreme still 
awaits you. 


Take a good look at the typical tarpon acro- 
batics, pictured above. Imagine trying to 
handle a 50 to 200 lb. sinewy, twisting, 
leaping fish on an 18 thread line for an hour 
or so — that’s sport! 


Useppa Inn, Useppa Island, Florida, be- 
tween Boca Grande and Captiva Passes, 
most famous (and rightfully so) of all tar- 
pon runs, is open to June. Pullman service to 
South Boca Grande or plane service via 
Tampa. Comfortable, club-like accommoda- 
tions for the more discriminating sportsman. 
Also golf, bathing, tennis adjoining the Inn. 


For boat, guide, reservations, write or wire 
Mr. Floyd Alford, Manager, Useppa Inn, 
Useppa Island, Florida or New York Office, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Survey in Typical Market Shows 


Dealers Weak in Sign Display 


Coca-Cola best represented in national field . . . Ex-Lax is 


best advertised drug item . . . Shell best dealer-identified 


vasoline, in study conducted in and near Peoria, Illinois. 


OMPLETION of a survey of 

merchandising signs made re- 

cently in Peoria, Ill., for the 

Porcelain Enamel Institute and 
Reincke - Ellis - Younggreen & Finn, 
Chicago advertising agency, by Davee, 
Koehnlein & Keating, of Chicago, 
sales analysts, reveals an average of 
2.8 signs to a store. Peoria was se- 
lected because it is considered a typi- 
cal middle-sized city. 

The signs checked were required to 
meet two qualifications: 

They were for use outside the store. 
This eliminated from the count win- 
dow displays, decalcomanias, and let- 
tering on the glass itself. 


They had to be permanent. This 


eliminated temporary paper streamers, — 


cloth banners, cardboard displays and 
special ‘‘one-day’’ sale signs. 

In all 1,162 establishments were 
surveyed of which 942 were retail 
stores of various kinds. The others, 
220, were hotels, banks, theatres, bar- 
ber shops, beauty shops, real estate 
offices, etc. The report is based on the 
entire 1,162. In addition the signs 
along 70 miles of highway leading 
into Peoria were checked. 

A summary shows the average num- 
ber of signs per store for 13 classifi- 
cations to be as follows: 


Service Stations Far in Lead 


Service stations, 9.5; automotive 
stores, 4.1; drug stores, 4.0; taverns, 
3.5; eating places, 3.2; building sup- 
plies, 2.5; food stores, 2.3; hotels, 
1.9; household equipment, 1.6; cloth- 
ing stores, 1.3; barber and beauty 
shops, 1.1; office equipment, 0.8; all 
others, 1.7. 

The inventory count covered 661 
establishments in the downtown dis- 
trict and 501 in outlying districts. On 
the downtown establishments there 
were 1,607 signs; on those in the out- 
lying districts 1,672. This gives an 
average of 2.4 signs per store, down- 
town; 3.3, outlying. Not all estab- 
lishments had signs as defined. In 
the downtown area only 87.1% had 
signs, and in the outlying districts, 
only 86.6%. 

Next the signs were classified in two 
categories, either obviously prepared 
and paid for by a local business house, 


or a national advertiser. The finding 
in this respect: 


Classification Number Per Cent 
OS BPO rn ern 1,376 42.0 
aa ae 1,903 58.0 

PE, <6 bbw tee onies 3,279 100.0 


With respect to the proportion of 
local and national signs there were 
differences between the downtown dis- 
trict and the outlying districts. The 
percentages: 


Classification 


Downtown Outlying 


SS CUS See ee 52.6 31.7 
jo 47.4 68.3 
WE: ok exnteeans 100.0 100.0 


Of the 661 downtown establish- 
ments 245, or 37.1%, had at least one 
national sign; of the outlying estab- 
lishments 284, or 56.5%, had at least 
one national sign. The average per 
store for the 1,162 establishments was 
1.2 local signs and 1.6 national signs. 


Taverns, Drug Stores Near Top 


The following classification shows 
the ratio of local and national signs 
according to types of businesses: 


Average Average 

Number Number 

Local National 

Classification Signs Signs 
Service stations ....... 2.3 7.4 
Automotive stores ..... 2.3 1.8 
ee ne LF 2.3 
ace 0.5 3.0 
Eating places ......... 1.2 2.0 
Building supplies ...... 1.6 0.9 
FOOG 0080S ...0..02... 0.6 1.7 
ME Sieierwiie Sav kre wd 1.8 0.1 
Household equipment .. 1.4 0.2 
Clothing stores ........ 2 0.2 
Barber and Beauty shops 1.1 0.0 
Office equipment ...... 0.4 0.4 
a 1.1 0.6 
Averages ......... t2 1.6 


In a cross-check to determine what 
national advertisers are using signs in 
Peoria, it was found that Coca-Cola 
leads all the rest with 315 signs at 199 
outlets. In the soft-drink field the 
runners-up are given as: 

7-Up, 94 at 72 outlets; Royal 
Crown Cola, 71 at 52 outlets: Dr. 
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3 years ago, and TODAY! 


When Vincent Edwards & Co. purchased their present 4 trade 
magazines, only one was a member of A.B.C. 


With the acceptance recently of Retail Ledger as a member of 
A.B.C., we are glad and proud to announce that all 4 Vincent 
Edwards magazines are members of A.B.C. (and 3 of them are 
members of A.B.P.). . 


We believe that the Vincent Edwards magazines are the best 
edited in their fields, and that this editorial excellence is respon- 
sible for their steadily climbing circulation. 


The editorial policy of all Vincent Edwards magazines is FACTS 
and IDEAS for MANAGEMENT, to assure cover-to-cover reading. 
Success stories with pictures tell the how and why of running a 
business profitably. Easy-to-read writing says much in little 
space. Management facts as well as news. Many things for the 
buying executives you want to reach. 


A substantial number of larger national advertisers are con- 
vinced that Vincent Edwards magazines bring greater returns per 
advertising dollar invested. In increasing numbers, they are 
placing their schedules in the four Vincent Edwards magazines. 


Today's Circulation Totals 
(as of April 1939) 


Total Distribution Net Paid 


Furniture Manufacturer 2,945 2,300 
Furniture Record 5,890 4,981 
Hotel Bulletin 11,410 10,115 


Retail Ledger 6.970 5,119 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF TRADE MAGAZINES AND SYNDICATED SERVICES 


yemmsg 42 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CIT Yammy 
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“THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST 
HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, on beautiful Mich- 
igan Boulevard. It is ideally 
accessible to Chicago’s busi- 
ness district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and 
entertainment—for which 
Chicago is so justly famous. 
The service is planned with 
care and discrimination. 


OTTO K. EITEL, 


Managing Director 


eC, yons 


Steve" 


CHICAGO 
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Pepper, 68 at 44 outlets; Hires Root 
Beer, 38 at 23 outlets; Nehi, 29 at 
23 outlets; Pepsi-Cola, 26 at 18 out- 
lets. 

In the automotive field among the 
leading advertisers are the following: 


Advertisers Outlets Signs 
ee eee 10 56 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.).. 12 42 

2 eee 10 17 
EE errs 9 42 
ee 5 34 
I a oe me laws 19 21 
ane 9 21 
| errr 18 21 
Pennzoil ...... ee Ee tated a 13 18 
Mobilgas and oil ....... 9 17 


Thirty-three national advertisers in 
the automotive field, according to the 
count, are getting along with only one 
sign each in the area covered. Among 
these are such well-known names as 
Timken, Stromberg, Wagner Hy- 
draulic Brakes, Fisk, Hydraulic Piston 
Rings, Marfak, Duco Wax, Purolator 
and Veedol. 

In the cigar, cigarette and tobacco 
field Copenhagen snuff topped the 
field with 20 signs in 19 outlets. Be- 
hind the ‘‘snuss’’ came Emerson cigars 
with 14 to 14, and Model with 13 to 
13. Ex-Lax was the best advertised 
drug item, with 15 signs to 12 outlets. 
In the food and grocery field Kroger 
and A. & P. tied for leadership, with 
13 signs each in 11 outlets. The in- 
vestigators couldn’t tell, or find out 
by questioning the dealers, who put 
up ten signs or why. They seemed to 
be just orphan signs with no special 
meaning or motive. 


7.2 Signs Per Mile on Road 


Then the research men were sent 
out to roll their cars over 70 miles of 
highways leading into Peoria. On and 
along these 70 miles they found 502 
signs or 7.2 signs per mile. (Twenty- 
four sheet posters were not included.) 
Some small signs were not counted, 
and a few, in bad condition and un- 
readable, were passed up. The test 
was whether the sign was easily read- 
able from a car traveling at moderate 
speed. It was found that in these 
stretches 123 separate advertisers had 
posted signs. 

Leaders in the various classifications 
are: 

Automotive — Hunt Tires, 22; 
Simonize (cloth bamners on barns), 
13; Coryell 70, 6; Quaker State oil, 
7; Motorola, 7. 

Soft Drinks—7-Up, 11; Coca-Cola, 
10; Howel’s Root Beer, 5. 

Beer — Miller’s High Life, 14; 
Pabst, 9; Patrick Henry, 6; Fox 
DeLuxe, Schlitz and Wagner, 4 each. 

Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobaccos— 
Red Man, 13; Phillies, 4; King Ed- 


ward, Prince Albert and Red Dot 
chewing tobacco, 3 each. 

Drugs, Drug Stores—Campho-Phe- 
nique, 11; 666, 8; Vick’s, 2. 

Food and Grocery Stores—Toast- 
master bread, 7; Morton’s salt, 7; 
Producer's Dairy, 5; Karo, Howe's 
bread and Strand’s bread, 3 each. 

Thirty-three signs were found ad- 
vertising Klein’s department store of 
Peoria, and no other department store 
signs were found. Forty-three adver- 
tisers had placed only one sign each 
along the entire 70-mile stretch, and 
only one hard liquor sign was found. 

The number of advertisers in the 
various classifications using signs along 
the 70 miles of highway are: 

Automotive, 32; soft drinks, 9; 
beer, 15; cigars, cigarettes and to- 
baccos, 12; liquors, 1; drugs and drug 
stores, 5; ice creams and candies, 4; 
clothing, 4; foods and grocery stores, 
9; building supplies, 1; household 
equipment, 2; miscellaneous, 29. 


Sales Ideas That Are 
Smashing Volume 
Records for Jarman 


(Continued from page 28) 


surrender value of an advertising cam- 
paign in the early days is very small. 
When you decide to advertise, resolve 
that it shall be a scheme of marketing 
to cover a period of time sufficient to 
pay the rich dividends which you will 
surely receive.” 

A typical example of the manner in 
which dealers who cooperate with the 
current Jarman promotion are benefit- 
ting from it is the case of Labiche’s, 
New Orleans apparel store. A. J. Jar- 
rall, Labiche pe ners manager, be- 
lieves the Jarman plan is especially 
good from a local advertising man- 
ager’s viewpoint because it gives him 
—'"‘for the first time’’—an opportunity 
to say something really worthwhile 
and of interest to the consumer in his 
own local Jarman copy by tying-in 
with the style chart idea. 

“Our own salespeople,” he says, 
“are getting more conscious of the 
chart’s value all the time. It helps 
their selling in many ways. For ex- 
ample, they notice the suit the cus- 
tomer is wearing and suggest shoes to 
harmonize. Or, if the customer comes 
in to buy a suit, they have an oppor- 
tunity to show him shoes to match and 
possibly to sell a pair of shoes the cus- 
tomer didn’t realize he needed. It 
gives their sales presentation an au- 
thoritative foundation. 

“Our own experience,” Mr. Jar- 
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rall summed up, “shows how Jarman 
dealers are cashing in on the style 
chart idea. Our Spring business this 
year is 22% ahead of last year’s and 
we give the Jarman promotion credit 
for a large part of that increase.” 

A Labiche tie-in, which was judged 
the best “‘ad of the month’ recently 
by the Advertising Club of New Or- 
leans for its type, is a little folder sent 
to men who have bought Jarman shoes 
recently. It contains an extra pair of 
shoe laces—‘‘just one of our services 
to maintain merchandise. We hope 
that replacing the old, worn laces with 
these strong new ones will add new 
life and wear to your shoes. A perma- 
nent record of your shoe style and size 
is kept here at the store. We do this 
for your convenience in ordering by 
telephone or mail.’’ Reference is again 
made to the style chart and to Jarman’s 
Esquire campaign. 

General Shoe Corp.’s business at the 
present time is showing splendid in- 
creases — ample evidence in itself of 
the advantages of its policy of going 
to dealers and to the public for the 
facts—and capitalizing on them. Fac- 
tories are running at capacity. Esti- 
mates for 1939 business, according to 
Mr. Bumpous, figure between 30% 
and 35% higher than 1938, and ad- 
vertising budgets are based on this 
forecast, with the knowledge that in- 
ventories in the hands of shoe retail- 
ers are generally low and demand is 
already built up through the cumula- 
tive effect of past advertising. 

Total shipments for all selling divi- 
sions of the corporation in March 
totaled $1,762,036, topping the best 
— month in its history (Septem- 

r, 1938) by $123,319, and gaining 
$481,865 over March, 1938. 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 53) 


uniformed, qualified registered nurses, 
who do everything from changing the 
baby’s didies to pointing out scenic 
beauty spots. B & O claims they are 
the first on any railroad running be- 
tween East and West, though the 
West has had railroad hostesses for a 
long time. 

Copy (by Richard A. Foley, Phil- 
adelphia agency) emphasizes _ the 
especial helpfulness of these mother’s 
helpers to women traveling with 
children; is also aimed at travelers to 
N.Y.’s World’s Fair, and at easterners 
planning Summer vacations out West. 


In the Swim 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., dives into “the biggest national 
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advertising campaign in the (bathing 
suit) industry.” The “most beautiful 
poster of the year,” by Artist George 
Petty, on billboards c-to-c., will pro- 
voke shrill whistles from spectators. 


Then, space in the following mag- 
azines adds extra impetus to the urge 
for Jantzen “glamour swim suits’: 
S. E. P., Collier's, Liberty, Movie 
Mirror, Hollywood, Modern Screen, 
Esquire, Photoplay. Botsford, Con- 
stantine & Gardner, Portland agency, 
has the account. 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syra- 
cuse is long on value, 
comfort and _ service. 
Centrally located. 
Four attractive restau- 
rants . .. restful ac- 
commodations. 


Rates from $3.00 single 


Besides dealer tie-ups, mats, etc., 
the company is offering them a ‘‘Size- 


O-Weight,” a new kind of scale. 

“Because the dial registers size, not OTL 

pounds, it overcomes the reluctance of 

some customers to give their weight SYDA 
. removing the hazard of an ill- 

fitting suit.” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO REACH 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA |B 


EDMONTON 


Horide 


@ Open all year are five fine Collier 
Florida Hotels—leading East Coast, 
West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—conveniently 
located for anyone making a trip around 
the state. 


Tampa 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
HOTEL FLORIDAN 


west Pablo Beach 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Lakeland 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 


Everglades 


EVERGLADES INN 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Some Agency Needs 
This Seasoned 
Copy-chief 


He is himself a master of words and 
of the selling-phrase, prolific as a 
writer, a trainer, and as an idea-man. 
He has written and directed many of 
the country's most successful adver- 


tising campaigns. 


One of his strong points, aside from 
his proved ability to go to the heart of 
a sales-problem, is his sympathetic 
handling of others. He knows how to 
build a smooth-working copy depart- 
ment, and to get every writer to work 
for the team. 


His salary is well into five figures and 
his address is New York City, where 
he wishes to remain. He is not only 
a full-grown advertising man who knows 


his way around, but a man who needs 


no wet-nursing. His reasons for con- 
sidering a move are strictly personal. 


A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 
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Do Mr. and Mrs. America Associate 
Specific People with Big Firms? 


(Continued from page 24) 


does not seem to have alienated many 
New Yorkers, for only 18% of his 
mentions were unfavorable. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and Dick Merrill, in 
second and third place in mentions, 
have spent their commercial aviation 
lives with Eastern Air Lines. 


Rapio Corp. oF America: David 
Sarnoff seems very well known as 
RCA’s head —- far more so than the 
board chairman, General Harbord, 
who was known by only 1.3%. Rocke- 
feller mentions are probably traceable 
to his ownership of Radio City, NBC’s 
home grounds. ‘‘Deac’’ Aylesworth is 
the former NBC president, Unflatter- 
ing mentions included “Mike’’ Meehan, 
stock broker disciplined by the S.E.C., 
and Richard Whitney. Apparently a 
number of respondents remember the 
good old days of '29 when RCA was 
touted as being good for 500. 


U. S. Sreex Corp.: Nearly 40 
years ago Charley Schwab helped to 
form U. S. Steel, but his fame is tied 
up with Bethlehem, has been for 
decades. But because he made good 
newspaper copy his name has been 
synonymous with steel, and he re- 
ceived more mentions than any U. S. 
Steel executive, living or dead, Even 
John L. Lewis was mentioned as often 
as Benjamin Fairless, today’s president. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co.: 
McCormicks, present and past, were 
known to a third of the respondents. 
Only four names were mentioned for 
this company, the smallest number, by 
far, for any of the 25 companies. 


GENERAL Evectric Co.: Respon- 
dents were not asked to name a living 
person. Therefore the mentions for 
Thomas Edison, tied with Gerard 
Swope for first place, are not neces- 
sarily wrong answers. Some of the 
outstanding wrong answers were Sloan, 
Knudsen, Westinghouse, Kettering, 
Gifford, Baruch. 


AMERICAN Tosacco: More names 
were mentioned for this company than 
for any other, although only 13.8% of 
the respondents mentioned amy indi- 
vidual. Libby Holman, Johnny Mor- 
ris, Lorillazd and Whelan are a few of 
the oddities. 


ALUMINUM Co. oF America: The 
Mellons are fairly well known by the 
public as being connected with the 


company, and Herbert Hoover, through 
his association with Andrew Mellon, 
shares with Kenneth Collins of the 
New York Times, Paul Mallon, syndi- 
cated columnist, and Benny Goodman 
the scattering screwball mentions, 


A ann P: The retiring Hartfords 
have succeeded admirably in keeping 
out of the public consciouness, and 
outrank Kate Smith by only a small 
margin. Thomas Lipton and Grover 
Cleveland were also-rans. 


New York Centra Lines: This 
company also attracted a large number 
of mentions of individuals, but the 
majority make sense. The first five are 
railroad men, although Atterbury was 
for many years head of Central's big- 
gest competitor. J. P. Morgan, Calvin 
Coolidge, and the Van Sweringens 
were tied among the miscellaneous 
votes. 


Repusuic Steet: Tom Girdler’s 
brush with the C. I. O. in 1937 is 
remembered by only one out of every 
nine adults, Most of these had an un- 
favorable impression. Charley Schwab, 
synonymous with the industry, had the 
second largest number of mentions al- 
though he has never been connected 
with the company. 


GoopyEar Tire & Russer Co.: 
It is doubtful that many respondents 
could tell you much about the man 
named Goodyear, whom they put at 
the top of the list. Firestone received 
twice as many mentions as President 
Litchfield of Goodyear. Fisk, Mercer, 
Martin, Richfield and Seiberling are 
other automotive names incorrectly 
hooked up with the company. 


Union Paciric R. R.: Hardly 
more than one person out of ten could 
associate a name with the company, 
but more than half of those who had 
an idea mentioned Harriman, and of 
the next four only that of Cecil De 
Mille was a non-railroad name. 


Packarp Motor Co.: Alvan Mac- 
aulay seems favorably but not well 
known as Packard’s head. Only one 
out of every 33 remembered him, 
despite wide publicity as head of the 
company and also of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. The Fuller 
in fifth place is the former Massachu- 
setts governor, and Packard distributor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What oil company maintains 
the most inviting and attrac- 
tive service stations? 
\ \\ 


gra 
99Soline? de 


“We wanted a fair, unbiased verdict. So we employed a nationally known organi- 
zation of fact-finding experts, the Ross Federal Research Corporation, to interview 
in all 50,000 Motorists and ask them just what they thought.” 

Thus, succintly, in full page displays illustrated by Walt Disney, 
the Standard Oil Company of California gives the reasons why 
Ross Federal was chosen by them and their advertising agency, 
McCann-Erickson, to conduct the largest study of motoring opinion 
ever undertaken in the Pacific west.” 


In 5 states, in 3 weeks, these 50,000 interviews were completed, tab- 
ulated and reported on to the Standard Oil Company and McCann- 
Erickson—the unbiased verdict of the West Coast motorists. 


This and every Ross Federal survey not only furnishes material for 
advertising campaigns, but gives potent information and ammuni- 
tion to your Sales Department. To find the authoritative facts and 
consumer buying psychology on which to base your sales and ad- 
vertising programs, call or write Ross Federal and arrange, without 
obligation, for a consultation. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A ER SAS LS aE aR ICS 
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Sell on Sight 


with WEINMAN 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 


To SELL more—SHOW more. Let buyers 
SEE your product's color, shape, finish 
and sales producing REALITY ... through 
a Weinman rigid 
transparent ace- 
tate container. 
Let your package 
be its own show- 
case. 


® Light Weight 

® Waterproof 

® Non-Inflam- 
mable 

® Odorless 


Available . . . with or with- 
out orinting . . . . af 
boxes, cans, special pack- 
ages and displays. Will not 
split, wrinkle, tear, stretch, 
shrink or discolor. 


COST LESS TO 
SHIP 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


or send your product to be packaged the transparent 
way no obligation 


TRANSPARENT BOX HEADQUARTERS 


WEINMAN BROTHERS 


325-11 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 


YOUR BUSINESS 
CARD STAYS PUT WHEN 
ITS WRAPPED AROUND 


* REDIPOINT 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


za) | 
“Fine, that’s 
Over 507, of all rooms 
$3.50 or less, single; near my 


$5.00 or less, double 


office” f 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Meredith Shows How Farm 
Families Spend Their Money 


Projecting the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics samples in the recent government 
Study of Consumer Purchases to cover all 
United States farm families, the Meredith 
Publishing Company has produced and 
published two broadgauge studies on 
“How Farm Families Spend Their Money.” 
The now familiar “top half” and “bot- 
tom half” division of families into these 
major income groups—dividing at the 
$1,000 mark—is here shown graphically in 
family expenditures on housing, autos, 
education, gifts and taxes, recreation, 
furnishings, household operations, personal 
care, reading, clothing, medical care, other 
travel, food, tobacco, and other items. 

According to the estimate of the 
National Resources Committee, the 1935-36 
total income of 6,166,600 farm families 
was $7,763,570,000. This is more than the 
total expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1935; more than the combined 
sales volume of all department stores and 
automobile dealers in 1935; more than the 
total wages paid in manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1935; more than three times the 
value of all U. S. imports in 1936. The 
Meredith projection comes within 3% of 
the N.R.C. estimate, for a total of $7,551,- 
000,000. 

According to this interpretation, adver- 
tisers can influence a larger share of the 
family dollar expenditures of farm families 
than their city cousins. On those items cited 
above which are not susceptible to advertis- 
ing influence—gifts and taxes, housing, 
household operation and education—more 
is spent by city families, 32c. per dollar, as 
contrasted with the farm family, 19c. This 
leaves 8lc. per farm family, and 68c. per 
city family, for advertising-sales effort. 

Taking the total expenditures estimated 
for all farm families in the fifteen classifica- 
tions, the study shows in chart form the 
expenditures in four low-income groups, 
and nine high-income groups, with the 
average expenditures for each group. For 
example, $1,112,000,000 is the farm family 
expenditure for purchased food, with a 
$137 low income average, $228 high in- 
come average: 61% is spent by the top 
48% of families. Throughout the study, 
all reference is to family spending and does 
not include expenditures for farm produc- 
tion purposes—another $3,600,000,000. 

Executives should request “Uncle Sam 
Discovers the Obvious,” the condensed re- 
port which will be mailed; the detailed 
study, “How Farm Families Spend Their 
Money’ will be presented by Meredith rep- 
resentatives. Write: C. A. Baumgart, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Illinois Markets Survey 
Consumer Brand Preferences 


Manufacturers, and agencies, interested 
in the Illinois market, who have not re- 
ceived the consumer surveys produced by 
the advertising and merchandising divisions 
of the Daily Newspaper League of Illinois, 
should write for copies. To date surveys 
have been completed on cereals (hot and 
cold) and coffee. Soap, including cleansers, 
bleaches, laundry, hand and other divisions 
of this classification, will be available very 
shortly, as the survey itself has been com- 
pleted. 

The 46 daily newspapers, in 45 markets 
of the state, report in each instance a 
house to house survey made by carefully 
coached carrier boys, using questionnaires 
which have been pre-checked in accordance 
with best survey technique. Each market is 
separately reported, the survey concluding 
with a summary for the entire state area 
covered, 

Also available from headquarters of the 
organization are rate-data folders for each 
city and newspaper, enclosing up-to-date 
lists of distributors and dealers in food, 
drug, automotive, beer and liquor, hard- 
ware, radio, tobacco, household and elec- 
tric appliance fields. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Paul 
L. Gorham, Illinois Markets, 403 Leland 
Office Building, Springfield, III. 


Moline-Rock Island-Davenport 
Market Data Reported 


Individually, the cities of Moline, Daven- 
port, and Rock Island are credited with 
populations which do not loom too large 
in metropolitan market maps. As a collec- 
tive marketing group, however, located 
ideally for concentrated sales-advertising 
operations, they are in fact a metropolitan 
center of over 150,000 population, com- 
parable to Nashville, Tulsa, Jacksonville, 
Des Moines. The Tri-City newspapers,— 
Rock Island Argus and Moline Dispatch— 
have just released a market study dealing 
with the agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial factors which make impressive 
reading for sales and advertising execu- 
tives. Unusual and hard to visualize the 
market may be, as is admitted, but easy to 
sell, and as the largest community in 
Illinois and Iowa outside of Chicago, a 
challenge to any sales campaign. Emphasis 
is on payrolls—77th in the U. $.—building 
activity, automotive sales and registrations, 
wholesale and retail sales. Important fac- 
tories which make payrolls loom large in- 
clude the six plants of Deere & Co., the 
International Harvester Co., J. I. Case Co., 
and Minneapolis-Moline Implement Co., all 
located in Rock Island and Moline, the big 
four of the farm equipment manufacturing 
world. Write for “The Tri-Cities, a Mar- 
ket Worth Looking Into,” addressing 
August Sundine, the Dispatch, Moline; or 
Ben H. Potter, the Argus, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 


Radio Daylight Saving Time 

Daylight Saving Time means new pro- 
gram hours and network correlation. Hence 
radio practitioners welcome the condensed 
time card published by NBC, showing 
alphabetically all cities and their after- 
noon and evening hours, by time zones, 
based on New York daylight saving time. 
The new cards have been mailed to all on 
the former list. If you do not have one, 
write E. P. H. James, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL 


SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED (Con’t.) 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 
$1. Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughiy organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 


AN EXPERIENCED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
of broad background in the industrial field wishes 
to take over the representation of several Grade-A 
products, non-competitive, selling to the industrial 
field. Office in N. Y. City has been established for 
over 15 years. Thoroughly familiar with Atlantic 
Seaboard industries, and competent, through seven 
years residence in Latin America, to develop export 
outlets. Graduate of Lehigh University. He seeks 
uality products sponsored by well-established manu- 
acturers and prefers products which sell upon a 
repeat-business basis. Address Box 641, SALES 
on 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 

ity. 


individualized to each client’s personal req 

ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each :ndividual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and _pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVES EARNING $2400 to $25,000. Vo- 
cational relations counsel of demonstrated ability 
conducts confidential introductory employment ne- 
otiations keyed to the qualifications presented. 
eaders of industry, and those of your choosing, 
contacted in your locality, or elsewhere, through 
personalized advertising campaign at moderate ex- 
pense. If you have the initiative to press on towards 
a higher paying position, this organization may be 
the medium of achieving your ambition. Write for 
full information to VOCATIONAL INTERMEDI- 
ATES 1428-30 National Bank Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES ORGANIZER, DISTRIBUTOR,— NEW 
unique advertising matter, big repeater, big profits. 
Exclusive territory, drawing account if you can 
qualify. IPS, 6406 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


SERIOUS MINDED MEN, SEEKING A BONA 
fide opportunity to engage in a congenial and 
profitable endeavor, are invited to correspond with 
this company — for more than a half century spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of Iron and Wire 
Fences, Iron Railings, Wire Guards, Wire Partitions 
and similar metal products for residences, estates, 
industrial properties and institutions. The greater 
volume of this business is obtained through local 
connections. Many sales representatives have been 
with our company for years and have found the 
connection altogether satisfactory and profitable. A 
few territories are available and no investment in 
samples or stock is required. This is definitely not 
an opportunity for adventurers or those seeking a 
short cut to success. It is an opportunity for men 
who wish to work conscientiously to enjoy the 
profits that are available. If you are interested in 
entering a business that offers a real future, write 
for full particulars, giving detailed qualifications in 
first letter. All replies held in strictest confidence. 
Address W. S. Rich, The Stewart Iron Works Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


PRODUCTIVE SALES REPRESENTATION 

Energetic sales producer with ten years experience 
calling on industrial trade desires to represent re- 
liable manufacturer on commission basis in Chicago 
territory. 

Has good following in industrial field and can 
assure manufacturer type of representation he is 
looking for. References furnished as to character 
and ability. Reply, Box 638 SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-36: Territory: Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. of 
C., Va., hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants additional line 
selling to stationery, gift or drug trades. 


Ag-37: Territory: Chicago, N. Ill., hdqrs., that 
city. Wants products selling to industrials. See 
Box 638. 


Ag-38: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants pork products, provisions and canned meats 
selling to jobbers and retail trades. 


Ag-39: Territory: N. Y.-Atlantic Seaboard, hdars., 
New York City. Wants several Grade-A, non- 
competitive products selling to industrial field. See 
Box 641. 

Ag-40: Territory: New England, New York City 
and state, N. J.; hdqrs., New York City. Wants 
products adaptable high school science and English 
students and teachers. 


Ag-41: Territory: New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. See Box 642. 


Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants oils, automobile accessories, rubber. 

Ag-43: Territory: Philadelphia. hdgrs., that city. 
Wants product of merit appealing to better class 
buyers. See Box 646. 

Ag-44: Territory: New England or Eastern sea- 


board, hdars., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 


I CAN SELL AND SERVICE PHILADELPHIA 
for manufacturer with product of merit anpealing 
better class buyers. Now handling several large ac- 
counts for one firm leavine half time for additional 
work. Lifetime contacts, office one building 20 years 
and no cobwebs. Address Box 646, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MR. SALES EXECUTIVE. Statistics indicate over 
17% of national wholesale sales volume is in Met- 
ropolitan New York. Are you getting it? Educated 
young man seeks additional line of general mer- 
chandise for representation. 7 years sales experience 
in this market, active contacts in chain and whole- 
sale fields. Now representing large national manu- 
facturer. Box 642, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


~ EXECUTIVE SALESMAN SEEKS ASSOCIA. 


tion with manufacturer desiring New England or 
Eastern Seaboard representation. Box 647. SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasi Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESUL ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT'S NEW?—OUR ADVERTISING CARDS 
are outstanding and distinctive: They go straight to 
the man who buys and they sell him your product: 
Don’t overlook this economical and effective means 
of getting orders: Used by large and small concerns: 
Attractive NEW samples free: Write today. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER for Manufacturer in National 
field, will make new connection. Fifteen years service 
with firm as Draughtsman, Salesman, Branch Man- 
ager and in present capacity of General Sales Man- 
ager. Familiar with advertising, sales promotion, 
merchandising through dealers and retail selling. 
Christian, age 37, married. Do not expect that 
financial arrangements be based on past performance, 
willing to rely on own productiveness. Future pos- 
sibilities the important consideration. Box 645, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVB 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is condu 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
ae SA 
Mt-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 
Mf-14: Product: Service baskets and strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Mina., 
western Pa. 

Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 

Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres- 
sure. Territory open: St. Louis, Memphis, New Or- 
leans, Tampa, San Francisco, Kans., Mont., Ore., 
Wash., Omaha, Tex. 
Mf-17: Product: White 
open: National. 

Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
— N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 


Mf-19: Product: Beverage coolin 
ritory open: Denver & West, S 
Tex. & Okla. 

Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga.; Nebr., Ia., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. 

Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc.; faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: ational. 

Mf-25: Product: Electric motors and machine 
tool drives. Territory open: New England and 
eastern trading centers. 


shoe cleaner. Territory 


equipment. Ter- 
. States, including 


Mf-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 
Mf-27: Product: Established marketing company 


now selling automotive jobber and industrial field. 
Territory open: National, or New York metropolitan 
area. 

Mf-28: Product: Wire and fibre rope preservative 
for industrial use; auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open: 
National. 


PRODUCTS: MAINTENANCE PAINTS, ENAM- 
els, Varnishes, Glazing and Caulking Compounds, 
Roof Coatings, Cleaning Materials, Disinfectants, De- 
odorants, Floor Finishes, etc., for industrial plants, 
institutions, office buildings, dealers and jobber trade. 
Give complete details in confidence, also territory 
covered. Box 637, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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BY RAY BILL 


RONTIERS OF OPPORTUNITY: The New York 

World's Fair stands as a colossal monument to what 

the American people may expect from the enterprise 
of business men as contrasted with the efforts of those en- 
gaged in government. The General Motors exhibit is a 
strikingly good individual example. Of course, executives 
engaged in industry realize clearly that government after 
all is not of itself a producer. They know, in the final 
analysis, it is a medium for regulation along those lines 
which, from time to time, are deemed to be most equitable. 
But to the American people this ts not equally clear. 

In this respect, the World's Fair comes along at a very 
propitious time. There are evidences on all sides that fac- 
tory workmen, farmers, white collar workers, housewives 
and the youth of the nation are gradually joining the 
entrepreneurs, both big and small, in recognizing that the 
enduring answers for personal as well as collective welfare 
rest chiefly upon the ability of private enterprise to work 
hard and long and with the kind of intelligence 
that increases production, while simultaneously reducing 
the cost thereof. Simultaneously, public opinion is growing 
ever more conscious of the effect which private opportu- 
nities for individuals as well as for business concerns have 
upon the initiative of business enterpreneurs and investors 
to develop brand new products and services, improve old 
products and develop a wider demand for both. 

To be sure, there has been and will be over-production 
of certain products and services at times, but viewed in the 
aggregate this is primarily a problem for progress in dis- 
tribution and not a problem the pessimistic solution of 
which lies in a general practice of curtailed production. 

Most of us ponder about what to do with all of the 
presently unemployed. Similarly, we are concerned about 
how to get many dependents off the public payroll on to 
private payrolls where their incomes will be larger and 
their opportunities greater. Yet it is in this very regard 


that the World’s Fair can and should supply a new and 
enduring note of optimism—and a new flood of business 
courage. Nowhere before has such a review been pre- 
sented of what industry has already accomplished to im- 
prove standards of living, to create new and better things, 
, to reduce the cost of living, and to expand the volume of 
employment constantly. 


Yet the Fair exhibits do even more than this. Pre- 
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eminently they give real promise of what the future holds 
by way of the equally colossal progress which lies ahead in 
each of these same directions But sales executives must 
answer much of the challenge through creating wide de- 
sire for what is new and better and ever wider actual 
demand for the use and consumption thereof. 


USTOM-MADE SALES MANAGEMENT: The 
development of so-called big business as regards 
greater operating efficiency and the application of 

standardized techniques tends in certain respects to 
challenge the sales side of business. 

Ray Legg, general sales manager of the Leonard Refrig- 
erator Division of Nash-Kelvinator, puts the case thus: 

“Conditions are fast changing. Business must also be alert and 
fast moving. In a sense, business must do as modern armies are 
doing—reorganize for fast movement over all kinds of terrain. 
Units of the modern, mechanized army, the military experts tell 
us, are able to speed to the enemy's points of strategic weakness 
and at these points deliver telling and smashing blows. Military 
strategists of all nations are revising their ideas so as to provide for 
fast-moving attacks. This calls for more flexible plans than ever 
before . . . . plans for defense as well as plans for offense. All 


this finds a parallel in the business world, and, hence, our company 
has made flexibility the key factor in its 1939 sales program.” 


The 1939 Leonard sales program does not tolerate sit- 
ting in factory offices, cutting a figurative suit of clothes 
to fit 5,000 dealers. Rather does it resemble the setting up 
of a custom-tailoring operation, ready to make an individual 
suit to fit each individual in its dealer organization. In 
line with this objective, five policies are stressed, namely: 
(1) Bringing the higher factory officials into closer and 
more extensive personal contact with each outlet, and bring- 
ing each dealer in closer contact with the factory; (2) the 
use of ‘miniature’ conventions for each regional section 
of the country so that distributors’ meetings can be like 
round table, board-of-director meetings instead of com- 
pletely staged affairs; (3) the use of regional dealer meet- 
ings in line with the general trend; (4) extensive traveling 
of a “flying squadron” from the sales department at the 
factory to cooperate with distributors in the field, and (5) 
cutting of red tape in dealer-factory relationships. 

The sales results being attained by Leonard under this 
program argue that every company make a valuable check 
on its own modernity by ascertaining whether its expenses 
are on the increase for each of the following: Pullmans, 
hotels, motor cars, airplanes and long-distance phone calls. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Aside from war crisis and the coal strike, business this week 


watched auto, 


activity in next 


THE TWO DEPRESSING influences of the 
moment—the coal strike and the war 
crisis—continued to affect the showing 
of business this week. The index of gen- 
eral activity, at 93.2, was down a trifle 
from the week before, and at a level at 
which it had lost 40% of the gains made 
in the last half of 1938. Any recovery at 
all obviously required a settlement of 
the coal dispute. Any recovery to the 
year-end peak (105 on the index) will 
require at least some degree of smooth- 
ing over in the European situation 
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velt’s note to the dictators is non-exist- 
ent—certainly in the mind of the Presi- 
dent himself. The note was sent for its 
propaganda value. But hope for some 
formula which will lift the war clouds 
for the time being should not be given up. 
It is difficult to conceive of any crisis 
continuing month after month at the 
present intensity. Or, finally, if it does 
so continue, it may well prove that 
American finance and business will be. 
come deadened to the repes 

and = gradua) bess 


must week made one of 
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enough, and enough of the unhealthy 
aspects of the 1937 situation (although, 
of course, by no means all) have been 
purged from the economy since then, for 
one to put aside the idea of a tailspin. 


Autos, Textiles, Steel 
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fe cnicago to Mem- 
mis to New Orleans to Paducah to 
Chicago. The directors had a first 
class opportunity to inspect the line, 
and, at each stop, businessmen and 
I.C.R.R. customers had an oppor- 
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newspaper for the information by which 
they chart the course of their daily lives. 

This daily dependence on the newspaper 
by the whole of the people gives the news- 
paper ils power as an advertising medium. 
Through the newspaper the advertiser 
reaches an assured, constant audience, 

In Chicago, the newspaper which every 
day of the week attracts the largest con- 
stant audience which can be reached in this 
market through any medium is the Tribune. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Because its editorial qualities appeal to 
people in every income level, the Tribune is 
read, seven days a week, by more than 
725,000 families living right in Chicago and 
suburbs—a majority of all the families in 
metropolitan Chicago. 

Because these families are accustomed to 
base their buying on what is advertised in 
the Tribune, Chicago retailers depend 
chiefly on Tribune advertising to help them 
sell millions of dollars of merchandise annu- 
ally. By far the largest portion of their ad- 
vertising budgets is spent for Tribune space. 

Regardless of what you are selling —or to 
whom you sell—you can sell more in Chi- 
cago by building your advertising program 
around the Tribune. Rates per 100,000 cir- 
culation are among the lowest in America. 
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